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ARTICULATION: SOME FUNDAMENTAL 
PURPOSES AND ITS IDEALS* 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 










(Gr HIS program and the work of recent committees on articula- 
PA RAYA tion advertise a fundamental defect in American education. 
NY 1/2) We are proud, and properly so, of the universal provision of 
PE } CS elementary schools and of their marvelous achievements in 
imparting skills in the use of the tools of learning; we have 
established secondary schools in every district of the nation and enrolled 
a larger proportion of adolescents than any other people ever dreamed of 
doing; and we have seen our colleges crowdéd to overflowing. But with 
all this we recognize that in the United States we have congeries of schools 
rather than systems. Junior high schools are too remote from the elemen- 
tary; senior high schools have too frequently ignored the programs of the 
lower grades ; and the colleges are notoriously independent of the secondary 
institutions. 

Our Faith in Organization. Separate units such as we have are, of 
course, illogical. Historically they came from conditions very different 
from those that are supposed to prevail in a democracy, and in their 
development they lost the authoritative control which gave and still gives 
in foreign countries a system. They may be explained in part by the 
American belief that organization is of supreme importance. In the eigh- 
teenth century there was dissatisfaction with the Latin Grammar schools, 
and the academy was organized. But the organization was not sufficient, 
and it soon slipped away even from the ideals that Franklin so clearly 
proposed. In the early nineteenth century dissatisfaction brought the or- 
ganization of the public high school, which from the beginning succeeded 
more because of its form than because of its contribution to life needs of 
any kind. Nearly a hundred years later there was further dissatisfaction 
and the junior high school was organized, but so many administrators 
were content with the organization that they made entirely inadequate 
efforts to insure that the new institution remedy the deficiencies that 
brought it into being. The academy and the junior high school alone of 
all our educational units came into being with clearly stated and practical 
programs. Their failure to accomplish the objectives for which they were 
organized are the outstanding tragedies in our history. 

Organization Not Sufficient. Organization is of course important, but 
it is not sufficient. A school is organized that it may be administered ; it 
is administered that it may be instructed. Despite our devotion to or- 
ganization and administration, in which we have developed high degrees 


TY 












*An address delivered before the Department of Secondary Principals, National 
Education Association, Atlantic City, February 26, 1930. 
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of skill, we must on a moment’s reflection realize that they are merely to 
facilitate education, that in themselves they have no importance and, in 


fact, no meaning. Instead of ancillary we have often in practice made 
them supreme. 


Organization Must Effect Articulation of All Units. Any effective 
organization must begin with the whole, all the parts articulating into an 
effective system. But inheriting separate units and from time to time 
inventing new ones, we have tended to develop each more or less as if it 
were independent, demanding that any others shall articulate with it. The 
famous Committee of Ten ruthlessly demanded two years of the time then 
devoted to elementary education, apparently never realizing that secondary 
education must be built on what has preceded and manifesting in their 
reports no concern with whether or not the elementary schools could 
achieve their objectives in the abbreviated period that was proposed. 
Fortunately, as these schools had no definite objectives and as their skills 
and the conditions under which they worked rapidly improved about this 
time, the concession could be made without serious loss. The program 
of this association today, laudable and excellent as it is, is deficient in 
that apart from representatives of the elementary schools and the colleges 
we are discussing articulation. The very term implies the adjustment of 
all parts so that the whole may work harmoniously and effectively. 

A Philosophy That Sets Up Definite Objectives. The suggestions that 
have been made here and many of those in the recent yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence are admirable. There is urgently needed 
a better understanding by teachers in each unit of what is being attempted 
and accomplished below and above, and this will be increased by con- 
ferences, exchanges of visits or of teachers, supervision, and the like. But 
all of such proposed means may still fail to get at the heart of the matter. 
What is primarily needed is a philosophy that not only gives a clear and 
directive conception of what education is but also sets up definite objectives 
that each of the school units must achieve in order that there may result 
an articulated system. 

Our Philosophy of Education Must Be Comprehensive. Philosophies 
of education are announced in catalogs of all universities and normal 
schools, but especially as they affect secondary and higher schools they 
are taken seriously by few students beyond examination time. Some of 
the philosophies are still concerned with medizval dialectics; some are so 
abstract as to have little meaning to the practical school man; some are 
lacking in comprehensiveness; and some neglect important factors of 
modern life or elements of common practices. It is not too much to 
charge that the most significant lack in modern education is a philosophy 
that is comprehensive, clear, sound, and directive of what education should 
attempt to contribute to the betterment of modern life. For this lack the 
public at large as well as educators must share the blame, for neither they 
nor we have been sufficiently conscious of the need to make insistent de- 
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mands that would at least initiate a program leading to workable formu- 
lations. 

No Agreement as to Objectives. No wonder that our educational units 
are inarticulated when we have agreed on no such philosophy as is clearly 
needed. No wonder that each unit imitates rather than invents when ad- 
ministrators fail to hold a philosophy that would give direction. No wonder 
that the units themselves lack definite statements of the objectives which 
each should contribute to a unified and effective whole. One can search 
in vain the literature of education for any satisfactory statement of what 
large objectives the elementary school, whether of six years or of eight, 
is expected to accomplish, and naturally its achievements are variable. 
Bonser’s statement is the best that we have, and at least half of that has 
had no effect on practice. For the junior high school there is a statement 
which would be salutary if it were as much used to direct practice as it is 
widely quoted. On senior high school and collegiate objectives there is 
no agreement, and little concern that there shall be. And for specialized 
trade schools, whether for industry, commerce, or teaching, the stated 
objectives are conspicuously lacking in comprehensiveness. So long as 
these statements are even measurably true, we of necessity will have in- 
articulated congeries of schools and not articulated systems. 

Do We Lack Faith in Education? It might be ventured that we lack 
faith in education. In light of the vast appropriations, the numerous and 
excellent plants, the army of teachers, and the nation of pupils, this state- 
ment may sound strange and extreme. But if we had faith in education, 
we should expect it to do definite things for the good of society ; we should 
clearly announce what those things are; and we should measure all success 
in terms of them. Perhaps we believe in schools rather than in education. 
We have provided them, and we have become a profession of expert ad- 
ministrators. Everywhere we know more of how to design buildings, how 
to use fans, window shades, and floor oil, how to make schedules, how to 
organize classes, how to keep records, and how to measure mechanical 
learnings than we know of how to educate. And, what is worse, we are 
more concerned about the former than about the latter. 

What Justifies Free Public Education. That we may have faith in 
education we need to realize its importance, its necessity, for society as 
well as for the individual. There is only one sound justification for the 
provision of free education at public expense, and this is that it may make 
each individual better able and better disposed to contribute to the better- 
ment of the supporting society. It is on such principles as this that ar- 
ticulated unity of schools can be built. When every school formulates a 
program that will aim primarily at making each pupil, whatever his native 
abilities, his interests, and his aptitudes, better in such ways that he is a 
more effective citizen, then the problems of articulation will be simplified, 
for all will be working at various maturity levels toward common objec- 
tives, and each will recognize the wisdom and the necessity of building on 
what the preceding unit has achieved. 
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Education Not Taken Seriously. When one examines the curricula of 
most schools or the major part of the curricula of all, especially of those 
on the secondary level, he must be convinced that education is not nor is it 
intended to be taken seriously. If it were, its program would obviously 
manifest its intention of affecting life and affecting it materially for better 
living—culturally, socially, or vocationally. Let us freely admit and even 
justifiably boast that there have been great improvements in this matter, 
that there is much in the curriculum of even the poorest modern school 
contributing directly and effectively to the betterment of life; but when 
we have done this we find that there is a residue so large and so manifestly 
useless to the pupils to whom it is administered as to prove the contention 
that as a people we do not realize the importance of education. 

The Sunday School an Amateur Project. Perhaps we may be more 
sympathetic with this contention if for a moment we consider the program 
of another education institution, the Protestant Sunday school. Ordinarily 
it is an amateur project: the superintendent is an amateur, the teachers 
are amateurs. The “lessons” are prepared by a remote committee with no 
knowledge of local and individual needs and consequently no provisions 
for them. There is little preparatory study by the pupils, and such as there 
is lacks direction and seriousness. The teaching by and large would not 
be tolerated in any secular school, and there is no supervision. Why are 
such practices permitted? For the simple reason that parents do not really 
expect any important results that manifest thernselves in conduct and in 
character. If they did expect such results and if they were evident, for 
better or for worse, parents would insist on better conditions and they 
would provide for them with the same generous expenditures that they 
make for the purchase and care of their motor cars. 

A Philosophy of Societal Welfare. The public evidently has more ex- 
pectation from secular than from religious education, for it makes more 
generous appropriation to it. But despite the usual complaints at high 
taxes it is far less than would be forthcoming if there were obviously mani- 
fest greater contributions to societal welfare. The only sure foundation 
for free public education is the formulation and popularization of a phil- 
osophy that directs all school activities to some definite and justifiable 
goods. When we have that, agreement on the special functions of exist- 
ing or newly invented school units will inevitably follow. Then, and not 
till then, will our efforts toward articulation, however intelligently and 
industriously we work, be more than piddling and patching. 

Traditional Programs Stifle Reforms From Within. What is pro- 
posed will be difficult to get. We may as well recognize that in the begin- 
ning. The difficulty arises primarily from the fact that we have so far 
gone along without a commonly accepted clear and comprehensive phil- 
osophy and from our failure to face and consequently to agree on the 
principles that should control and direct our efforts. It is very comfortable 
to continue a traditional program, improving it in details here and there, 
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without really meeting the challenges that a changed and changing civiliza- 
tion brings, and so far it has satisfied the great majority of the public, 
or at least has not sufficiently offended them to cause any material reduc- 
tion of support. But you leaders of secondary education have more knowl- 
edge than the public and a larger vision. You know the vagueness of the 
stated aims, the indefiniteness of effort, and the smallness of contribution 
to the really vital challenges of life. You know that secondary schools, 
especially the great majority that are small in size and least varied in 
offerings, justify their efforts with only a fraction of the adolescent popu- 
lation. And as leaders you must initiate and carry through reforms from 
within before attacks from without weaken support or force changes that 
may not in a large sense be wise or desirable. 


Teaching Social Change Most Dangerous. Any really important reform 
in secondary education is, of course, dangerous, for it will affect the 
opinions, the prejudices, and the actions of citizens. It is not dangerous to 
change the methods of teaching a foreign language, to add to or to subtract 
from the course of study in geometry, to emphasize physics rather than 
chemistry, or to substitute medieval for ancient history, for the effects 
of any or all of such changes are remote and uncertain. The instructor 
in mathematics is never attacked because of what he teachers; the instruc- 
tor in sociology, on the other hand, is in constant danger. So is any 
teacher who attempts to affect the opinions, the prejudices, and the actions 
of youth in matters that the public considers important. While admitting 
cultural values, in the too infrequent instances when they are achieved, we 
know that those are the greatest and most immediate values in education 
which affect directly and indirectly the ways people act in society, the 
ways that determine happy and successful living. All articulation is ulti- 
mately concerned with this important and essential matter. 


A Fetish of Education Will Not Suffice. For many and complex rea- 
sons there has developed in the United States a fetish of secondary educa- 
tion, a widespread and powerful belief in it regardless of what it is. This 
popular fetish has multiplied schools, crowded them with youth, and made 
possible the development of our profession. If the leaders in the profes- 
sion betray the faith of the people, the hopes of the parents, and the ambi- 
tions of the youth, they will have done worse than waste money and time; 
they will have weakened the whole structure of supporting society; they 
will have retarded rather than have materially advanced civilization. It is 
with a realization of responsibility not merely for doing the job well under 
present conditions but also of preparing a program that leads to more 
important, to more vital results that it is necessary to introduce a critical 
note into our deliberations. We want to substitute a philosophy for a 
fetish. 


The Meaning of Education Must Be Interpreted. This we can not 
do merely by perfecting techniques of organization, of administration, of 
methods in teaching, or of measurement of academic learning and reten- 
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tion. This we can not do merely by assembling facts about the schools 
and the pupils. It is important that we have facts, but we have already 
accumulated far more than we have used. We already know for many 
groups the number of schools, the organization, the cost per pupil hour in 
the several subjects, the number of teachers, their sex, preparation, and 
experience, the number of pupils distributed by sex, age, advancement, 
and intelligence quotients, their participation in extra curricula activities, 
and so on. But what we need is a philosophy that makes all these data 
meaningful. We already have scientific evidence of selection, general and 
special abilities, the effects of class size, the frequency of this or that. But 
lacking a philosophy that gives significance to the whole activity of educa- 
tion, we have been slow to use what has been discovered. 


The Problem of Articulation Cannot Be Solved by Sporadic Efforts 


It is the curriculum that first will be affected by philosophy. During 
the past few years a wave of curriculum reform has gone across the 
country. The laity as well as the profession has been convinced of its 
necessity. Committees have been appointed and appropriations, generous 
in education but niggardly and totally insufficient when measured by the 
need, have been made. The results have been pitifully small and tragically 
inadequate. Why? Partly because the challenge is too great to be met 
by any local group, usually working in the interstices of regular duties, 
but chiefly because there is no clear and generally accepted philosophy of 
education and no consequent definition of the special functions of the 
several administrative units. So long as we lack these, the efforts at cur- 
riculum reform will be sporadic and the results will be of relatively small 
importance. So long as we make no serious and major effort to formulate 
the philosophy and to define the functions, you will be lacking in the 
leadership which your elected positions imply and which the public 
confidently expects from you. 
eae « The task is great. It can not be satisfactorily performed by 
individuals hampered by other duties, if, indeed, it can be performed at 
all by individuals working alone. It can not be satisfactorily performed by 
committees meeting at odd moments during conventions, the members 
hurried and harrassed by other obligations. It will need appropriations 
such as industry alone, which realizes the importance of dividends, now 
makes, and it will need long continued effort by the most competent in our 
profession, assisted by experts from all related fields. . . . . 

Pending results, we shall all carry on, doing the job as best we can, 
making such improvements as we can invent, imitate, or achieve by the 
application of scientifically found facts or experimentally discovered 
methods. Articulation between the several administrative units will be im- 
proved by the excellent suggestions that have been made, now that atten- 
tion is focused on the neglected need. But fundamental to articulation as 
to every other important element in education is an agreement on what it 
is all about, what ends we are seeking for society by means of the schools. 








THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN OUR 
CHANGING SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


PHILIP W. L. COX 


Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


ag) HE junior high school expresses a changing conception of edu- 
, ms cation. This new type of school is characterized by tolerant, 
ia) friendly, and spontaneous relationships among pupils and 
CS teachers and parents and other members of the school com- 
munities. It offers opportunities and encouragement to the 
creative aspirations of all the adventurous spirits of the school community. 
It exemplifies those aspects of democracy and Americanism which promise 
most for the present and for the future. It is an adventure in common 
purposes and in their fulfillment through individual endeavor. 


Naturally, not all junior high schools are successful in taking advantage 
of the opportunities which their newness offers. Before they can modify 
their philosophy of education and develop behavior-patterns adequate for 
this new American institution, teachers and administrators find themselves 
faced with practical problems of organization and instruction. To meet 
these immediate needs, curriculum practices are often borrowed from the 
conventional elementary and high schools with which teachers and parents 
are familiar and feel secure. As a result, there is a danger that traditional 
practices may become intrenched in the curriculum. In this case, old wine 
is being poured into new bottles. 


Too frequently there is thus lost much of the psychological advantage 
which might accrue from the newness and experimental nature of the 
junior high school. If, however, pioneering principals and faculties are 
resourceful, they find that the internal organization of the new institution 
offers a favorable situation for seriously conceived plans closely related 
to a clear educational philosophy of administration. Here we can “shunt 
our educational machinery during this particuler three-year period into 
the field of diagnosing and consciously exercising . . . the individualities 
of pupils.”* 

The impulse and desire of children at the dawn of adolescence to live 
their own lives, to be themselves, to be emancipated from mothering and 
meticulous instruction, will, if thwarted by rigid curriculum practices, 
result in distorted personalities and unfortunate behavior difficulties. The 
successful curriculum will provide opportunities for each pupil to have a 
share in selecting his own work, to follow and develop his worthy in- 
dividualistic, avocational interests, and to complete these self-accepted 








*An address delivered before the Department of Secondary Principals, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25, 1930. 


1 Johnston, C. H. Newton, J. and Pickell, F.G.: Junior-Senior High School Administra- 
tion. Scribners’ Sons, 1922. 
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tasks for the sense of mastery, the joy of accomplishment, and the approval 
of his fellows. 


Intrenched Academic Interests Obstruct High School Progress 

Senior high school educational practices are themselves changing 
rapidly. New subjects and curricula are introduced. Student activities and 
advisory relationships are developed. Great care is given to the health of 
pupils. Beautiful buildings with elaborate auditoriums, spacious grounds, 
generous gymnasiums and swimming pools, attractive libraries, and ade- 
quate cafeterias are found in high schools the country over. Office records 
are improved. Community cooperations are fostered. 

The great majority of high schools continue, to be sure, to prescribe 
English and history for all pupils; they emphasize, and, for many pupils 
they require, mathematics and foreign languages; such schools grant di- 
plomas for the completion of fifteen units or thirty “points” of high school 
work—largely academic in character. 

Thus, in spite of emerging senior high school tolerances and educational 
practices, the academic traditions are intrenched in administrative mechan- 
isms. For the permanency and resistance of inert vested interests are 
difficult to overcome. “Nothing of human origin” says President Arthur 
E. Morgan of Antioch, “endures so long as the habits and outlooks of 
men. . . . An impression written on the mind of man is more enduring 
than stone.” 

It becomes increasingly clear, however, that the conventional high 
school subjects are not successful in challenging many capable adolescents. 
These youth either can not or will not master the knowledges and skills 
nor will they even complete the assigned lesson preparations. For the 
academic high school teacher the times are sadly out of joint. 

In the Class of 1902, Ernst Glaeser tells of a German Classical Academy 
to which he was transferred as a lad of fifteen in 1917: 

“The war did not affect the school at all. It was regarded as a chapter of 
history not yet finished and therefore not suitable for the curriculum. Although it 
was a frequent occurrence for one of the boys’ fathers to be killed, and an increas- 
ing number of the boys sat there with bands of crepe round their arms, no reference 
was ever made to that by the teachers. They loomed over us like the towers of an 
officially regulated ideal of culture and alloted us marks while we were starving 
of hunger and stealing each other’s bread between classes. And while outside in the 
square fronting the academy a convalescent company of soldiers from a Landstrum 
battalion were going through their field drill, and the sharp commands of the 
officers came cutting through the air and the windows trembled at the insolent 
volleys of blank cartridges, we sat in the close atmosphere of the class rooms dis- 
cussing the weapons of Trojan heroes or of Czsar’s cavalry. 

“There were teachers who knew less than nothing about Verdun and its victims, 
but who were acquainted down to the last detail with the equipment of Achilles’s 
myrmidons. If they were ever compelled to mention the war they made it sound 
like a translation from Homer. Only heroes came within their purview, all the rest 
were ‘foot-soldiers’ whose duty it was ‘to dye the fallow fields with blood.’” 

Both we secondary school teachers and the adolescents who are en- 
trusted to us for some 800 hours a year are living in a most intensive and 
confusing age. The economic-industrial civilization of which we are a 
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part has many aspects which seem never to keep the same relationships to 
one another for two days in succession. The demands on the time and 
attention of the adolescent are kaleidoscopic. Patterns there are, but they 
are complex and ever changing. 


To dance, to know the current magazines and books and plays, to help 
mother with the housekeeping, to select and alter clothes, to take one’s 
share in church or Sunday school activities, to be a good Scout or a mem- 
ber of the Girls’ Reserve, to keep up one’s music lessons and practice, to 
study geometry, to share one’s father’s interests, to earn and save money 
toward the expenses of a college education, to give reasonable attention to 
one’s friends of both sexes, to take one’s part in the school’s dramatic and 
social and political life, to participate in athletics, to conserve one’s health, 
to keep up one’s correspondence, to play a respectable game of bridge— 
such a list could be continued almost endlessly. To us schoolmasters these 
activities may not all seem of equal importance; some of them we may 
deprecate entirely. But to some social groups and individuals whose judg- 
ments the adolescent respects, every one of these adjustments seems to be 
of outstanding importance. If the typical adolescent should do all of the 
things he is expected by teachers, parents, and friends and social organiza- 
tions to do each day, he would be in a padded cell inside of a week. 


In our academic senior high schools some of us expect the youth to 
subordinate all else to such hocus pocus as algebraic factoring, Latin 
grammar, and historical dates. Indeed, many of us teachers act as though 
we had no knowledge of the great rich world in which he and his parents 
and his friends and his neighbors live. Our academic curriculum is as 
absurd in its artificiality and intensity as was that of the classical academy 
of which Glaeser has told us. 


The Moving Finger Writes. A changing civilization makes impossible 
the maintenance of an unchanging curriculum, unchanging morals, and 
unchanging attitudes. However sternly we may endeavor to hold on to 
standardized practices—units, prescriptions, diplomas, college entrance 
certificates—our efforts are mechanical and lifeless. They are out of touch 
with the vigorous spontaneous enthusiasm which thrills mankind. 

The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
Omar Khayyam, The Rubiayat. 

In our own changing civilization all of this disjunction is immensely 
complicated. New culture-groups have introduced themselves into our 
high school student bodies during the last two decades. Many of these 
adolescents have little social experience or innate aptitude of the types 
which make academic work satisfying. For any one of these pupils, the old 
standards are entirely unfitted. 

Such a youth has, perhaps, never met an adult who speaks or reads or 
writes an ancient or modern language—except immigrants for whom he 
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may have little respect. Of adults whom he knows personally, few discuss 
historical causes and effects, scientific procedures, mathematical manipula- 
tions, or English classics. Is it surprising that the academic high school 
world seems to him strange and remote and artificial and meaningless? Is 
it reasonable to assume that he will sacrifice parties, shows, dresses, gossip, 
magazines, athletics, and the rest of the alluring activities which seem too 
important to his mother and sisters and neighbors? These are the life! 
So say “his sisters and his cousins whom he reckons up by dozens. And 
his sisters and his cousins and his aunts.” 


In the senior high school we are, to be sure, keenly and irritatingly alive 
to the changing character of our secondary school pupils. We want our 
old high school back again. We sometimes assert that a half or a third of 
the pupils who come into our high schools have no business there, or that 
they are incapable of doing “high school work.” We forget when we make 
such statements that if they did not attend high school many of us teachers 
would not be there either. 


The Junior High School Is a Convenient Scapegoat for the 
Academic High School’s Failure 

We feel thwarted and helpless and out-of-sorts. Community leaders 
and college presidents and writers of foundation reports and magazine 
articles seem to demand what it is impossible for us to produce. They 
seem to expect us in the 800 hours of schooling each year to create native 
abilities, to counteract 4,750 hours each year of vigorous adaptations to 
community mores. We cannot accomplish the impossible. Instinctively 
we seek a scape-goat. And the junior high school just meets our require- 
ments ! 

The junior high school did not exist in the golden age when all high 
school pupils did just what they ought to do. Indeéd, its introduction into 
most school systems was contemporary with the coming of the avalanche 
of pupils which has threatened to overwhelm the senior high school tradi- 
tions and standards. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. The junior high school 
has been established ; thirty-five per cent of the tenth grade pupils are fail- 
ing geometry ; the junior high school is, therefore, the cause of their lack of 
ability and interest and their evasion of home study. 


Such recrimination is as absurd as it is disruptive. The junior high 
school is an attempt to deal with the very social and economic conditions 
which make the senior high school’s problems so complex and acute. It 
may not always act wisely. It may be wrongly conceived. But it is gen- 
erally honestly conceived. And it has the potentialities of a new institu- 
tion. Hence, it needs the encouragement and sympathetic help of all who 
are interested in education as a social instrument. 


In the Emancipated Junior High School Lies the Senior High School’s 
Chief Hope for Freedom From Enthralling Traditions 


If secondary education is to do better in the future than it has in the 
past, there must be freedom to experiment. Forward-looking senior high 
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school people desire such freedom; they must have it. But such oppor- 
tunity is not to be gained by denying equal or even greater opportunities 
to the junior high school. Quite the opposite. Every high school prin- 
cipal and teacher with intelligence and vision enough to grasp the im- 
mensity of the educational problem should give earnest support to all 
honest adventures in the readjustment of schools. His own opportunities 
depend on a new spirit which must pervade education from kindergarten 
through the university—manifestations of which are, fortunately, in evi- 
dence at all levels. For all who believe in schools, “an intelligently mili- 
tant attitude is a necessity” says Runnels.? He continues: 


Every spark of freedom, every evidence of a will to serve children rather than 
institutions must be encouraged, for freedom is contagious. High spots in real 
educational achievements are not confined to any one educational unit; they are 
found in the junior high school, the senior high school, and in colleges and univer- 
sities. Wherever they are found they should be fostered and supported by all 
educators. The junior high school is, because of its youth and strategic position, 
more free to solve the educational problems which confront it than are the older 
and more traditional institutions. Since the senior high school feels most keenly 
the cramp of enforced articulation, it should be especially zealous in guarding the 
freedom found in the junior high school. It is only the short-sighted senior-high 
school principal who attempts to solve his problems by shoving as much as possible 
of the college entrance preparation into the junior high school. Free junior high 
schools are the best guarantee that senior high schools will in time become free. 


New Times Bring New Problems and Require New 
Social Instruments 

In a world of ever accelerating change, defenders of things as they 
have been are unhappy. But no less miserable are those who long for a 
happy day when problems will be no more. Not by desire or argument 
or precept or jeremiad can the world be made to our liking. Rather is 
there needed a resolute sustained effort to understand the interplay of 
institutions and social forces. 

In the light of such a sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties that 
beset schools of every grade—and many collateral institutions as well—we 
shall be loath to assess blame on any one of them. We shall find many 
of the same problems face schools of all levels, as well as the church, 
Scouts, playground commissions, settlements, and parents. We shall dis- 
cover that earnest and resourceful leaders in all social institutions are 
urging and actually making similar adjustments. 

Disappointment at the results attained by high schools and of political 
government and of the church is wide-spread. Skepticism, even cynicism, 
is rampant. Public confidence is weakening. The maintainance of the 
generous appropriations for secondary education and for all other govern- 
mental instruments of social welfare is increasingly difficult. 

Nevertheless, education is “the only survivor of the whole chest of 
hopes man used to have, religious and political.” “It belongs,” continues 
William Bolitho, ‘to us more distinctively even than to the Renaissance or 
the Greeks.” Continued support for secondary education will be forth- 


2 Runnels, Ross O.: What Price Articulation, Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, Vol. IV, No. 1. September, 1929. 
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coming if we do not disgust the public with our internal bickering. This 
is no time for divided camps. Success can come only through earnest co- 
operation. 

Let us then seek positive articulation, correlation, and re-enforcement 
with the positive programs of each of these institutions. Only so can our 
work possibly be done. Even at best and with the heartiest and most intel- 
ligent cooperation, failure is not improbable. 


What Are the Specific Problems of Institutional Articulation 

Better articulation between the units of American education will be 
most quickly and certainly achieved if intelligent efforts are directed to 
specific situations in which potential or actual irritations and misunder- 
standings arise, such as the following: 

(1) The attention of schoolmen at every level and in every type of institution 
should be directed to the similarities-of their problems and their attempted solutions 
of these problems. Thus, progressive colleges, senior high schools, junior high 
schools, vocational, continuation and evening schools, and private secondary schools 
are all striving earnestly to build up student morale and student participation in the 
approved social activities of the institutions. Articulations on this plane should be 
easy to make. Too often, nevertheless, little knowledge or sympathetic interest is 
shown by the faculties of one institution in the social programs of the others. 

(2) Each of the institutions named above has already established or is now 
establishing, a system of advisement and guidance. Unfortunately, however, the 
counselling procedures and results of one institution are seldom exploited by the 
others. Pupils who have selected art or music or commercial subjects as a result 
of careful guidance in the junior high school are encouraged to change their elec- 
tions when they enter senior high school “because they will need Latin to get to 
college.” Such advice is both false and disruptive. 

(3) The flexibility and enrichment of the curricula of each unit have increased 
amazingly. The recognition of individual needs, individual enthusiasms, and in- 
dividual capacities has in every case led to such reforms. With depressing regu- 
larity many teachers at each level vociferously disapprove of the tendencies in the 
lower levels, and many teachers of the lower levels are seemingly unaware of the 
new liberality of the higher institutions. 

(4) Many high-school principals and prominent college graduates seldom think 
of education in any broad sense of the term. College entrance certificates and 
examinations in academic subjects, intercollegiate and interscholastic athletics, and 
“social behaviors” of boys and girls seem to absorb all of their capacity to think 
educationally. Concerning the real educational programs for youth there would be 
little conflict, if we were only attentive to it. 

(5) Honors, other than the conventional and extrinsic ones—marks, promotion, 
graduations, and certificates—are being bestowed by schools and colleges. School 
insignia, character ratings, health certificates, and honor society memberships won 
by pupils in lower schools should be formally recognized by colleges and senior high 
schools. 

(6) Outside the school and college, life goes on apace—modifying, for good or 
for ill, the attitudes, aspirations, and conduct of youths and adults. Seldom has the 
junior or senior high school more than a selective or corrective effect on the social 
behaviors of pupils. 

(7) Specific mal-articulations occur between junior and senior high schools 
frequently in three subjects: Latin, mathematics, and English grammar. Frank dis- 
cussions by representatives of junior-high and senior-high school teachers of each 
subject together with the superintendent of schools and the principals of the schools 
concerned, might quickly decrease such misunderstandings and conflicts. 

(8) Adequate cumulative records should be universal and should be understood 
and used by the officers of senior high schools and colleges, 
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(a) Such records should show, in addition to scholarship marks, pupils’ abilities and 
needs and their improvements. 

(b) Participation in clubs, student government, service squads, home-room organiza- 
tion, athletic teams, musical organizations, journalistic enterprises, and other 
student activities sponsored by the school. 

(c) Active participation and leadership in extra-school organizations—Scouts, and 
musical and dramatic organizations. 

(d) Part-time jobs, including home occupations, 

(e) Vacations and other leisure-time interest and occupation. 

(f) Emotional characteristics. 

(9) Wide and insistent publicity is needed regarding actual college entrance 
requirements. Much, perhaps most, of the so-called difficulties involved in college 
admissions exist only in the minds of over-cautious, ignorant, or inert high school 
principals and advisers. 

Professional, parental, and college alumni protests should be focused on three 
evils which undoubtedly do exist: 

(a) Some colleges refuse to recognize bona fide subjects; such as general science, 
community civics, and general language. 

(b) Colleges base their selection on such abstract subjects as mathematics, foreign 
languages, and English grammar which many capable adolescents are unwilling 
to exert themselves to master. 

(c) Some colleges will not grant advanced credit for subjects carried beyond the 
elementary stages in secondary schools. 

(10) Unsympathetic teachers too often are assigned to the classes which stu- 
dents enter from the lower institutions; viz., freshman classes in college, and tenth- 
grade classes in senior high schools. Such placement of teachers is viciously stupid. 
Senior-high school principals and college administrators should be warned of the 
inevitable disharmonies and injustices which follow this practice. 

(11) “Dull” pupils who have succeeded in junior high schools because of homo- 
geneous grouping are often unsuccessful in heterogeneous classes in senior high 
school. Publicity and propaganda should be promoted for the rights of the so- 
called dull pupil (dull only, perhaps, in the sense that he has little abstract verbalistic 
intelligence). 

(12) Superintendents and boards of education which have approved the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools and special type schools must be encouraged to 
define clearly their functions. Misunderstandings frequently arise because such a 
definition is lacking or is not known to the faculties and administrators of the 
schools concerned, 


In Conclusion 

Only as the curriculum, at the levels both of junior and of senior high 
schools, consists of meaningful activities through which facts, habits, and 
attitudes may develop is there much hope of permanency of learning. 

Slowly, but inevitably, there is emerging from our experiences with 
youths and with life, from our truly scientific researchers, from our pio- 
neering experimental schools, and from our unshackled philosophy of edu- 
cation, a glorious new conception and evaluation of the functions and 
products of the school. We are coming to realize that attitudes and desires 
of children are of much more significance than are present knowledge 
and skills. The sponsors of this emerging curriculum would teach some 
subjects; they would be guided by social analyses; and they would de- 
cidedly depend on purposeful activities. 

With Emerson, however, they would recognize that “Books are good 
only so far as a boy is ready for them... archery, cricket, gun and fishing- 
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rod, horse and boat are all educators, liberalizers; and so are dancing, 
dress, and the street talk.” 

In the curriculum-emergent there is little fear that children will not 
learn enough. Its practices are based on the assumptions that if they are 
enlivened first, if they enjoy learning, if the adventure of discovery has an 
appeal, then will they spend their lives learning and investigating and 
reflecting and experimenting. In a word, the curriculum-emergent, at all 
school levels, involves present satisfying practices of the social objectives 
themselves—citizenship, leisure, occupations, home membership and health 
practices. 

Let us frankly face the bitter truth. No school at any time has ever 
taught the majority of its pupils the scholastic skills and informations of 
which our academicians boast. A few youths who were peculiarly fitted by 
original nature, by interests, or by social pressures have learned these 
things. The rest have bluffed their way through, crammed up and passed 
examinations, or dropped the subjects. 

To depend on the assumed inherent values of academic subjects for the 
education of children is to lean on a broken reed. Most pupils never 
attain a mastery of an academic subject, and nearly all soon lose such 
degree of mastery as they may have attained. To them, subject mastery 
belongs to the artificial category of things “which belong to Cesar’—a tax 
to be paid to gain the right to remain in school. 

To the degree that the junior high school can so convincingly trans- 
figure the school processes that abundant living and integrated personality 
through some form of creative expression may be understood and appre- 
ciated by senior high school teachers and by community leaders, it will 
make its positive contribution to our changing secondary schools. 
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“High school principals have begun to supervise their own activities. . . . 
The principal of a school has become aware of the fact that he is isolated,” said 
Dr. Charles H. Judd in his article on “Scientific Procedure in Supervision” in 
the April, 1929, number of THE QUARTERLY. 

It has been the observation and conviction of the Editor for many years 
that the high school principal occupies the most strategic position for effective 
leadership in our scheme of universal public education. That means educational 
leadership of an active, progressive, dynamic kind that carries his school out of 
the gloom of a pedantic past, into the living present, and projects it into the 
future. In any conception of such leadership the faith of the high school prin- 
cipal must rest on a sound and comprehensive philosophy of education, as edu- 
cation is expected to function in a democracy, rather than on organization and 
ritual, as is pointed out in the article by Dr. Briggs, appearing in this number 
of THE QUARTERLY. 

In our zealous pursuit of the science of education we are so much engaged 
in the analysis of things that it would seem necessary for the school man occa- 
sionally to apply Will Durant’s definition of philosophy as “synthetic inter- 
pretation.” “Science without philosophy, facts without perspective and valua- 
tion, cannot save us from havoc and despair,” says Durant in his introduction to 
“The Story of Philosophy.” 

In the article following, Dr. Rogers has issued a challenge to high school 
principals to accept that distinctive educational leadership which is both their 
opportunity and their responsibility —Epitor. 
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R CHALLENGE to Educators. It is a commonplace in the dis- 
4 cussions of social and educational problems to refer to the 
growing complexities of modern life, the anti-social develop- 
ments resulting from specialization in industry, the gradual 
break-down of moral standards and ideals, and many similar 
problems, and to characterize the situation as a race between education 
and catastrophe. These are grave problems and must be given serious con- 
sideration by every one interested in the perpetuity and advancement of 
modern civilization. We are justified in stressing greater equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, in leading the public to appreciate the need for a 
prolonged period of formal education, and in emphasizing citizenship in 
the work of the school. Are we as educators, however, utilizing to the full- 
est extent all the resources at hand in meeting the situation? 

As a nation we are proud of the fact that, notwithstanding the high 
cost of labor, America is able to compete successfully with other countries 
where living conditions and cost of labor are low. Through the discoveries 
of science and the application of these discoveries to productive activities, 
industry has been able (a) to increase production per man per hour from 
one to five-fold, and (b) to greatly reduce waste in materials and energy. 
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This remarkable achievement in industry, however, should not cause us 
to overlook the thought expressed by Dr. Dewey when he says “We lose 
rather than gain in change from serfdom to free citizenship if the most 
prized result of the change is simply an increase in the mechanical efficiency 
of the human tools of production.” Is it possible for America in her cul- 
tural development to keep abreast with her industrial development? Can 
the public schools through the contribution of the science of education 
enrich the experience of the child or accelerate his growth from one to five- 
fold, and greatly reduce the number of incompetents and misfits ? 


Science in Education. We have long since passed the trial and error 
method in Education. Experimental study has produced a body of unified, 
verified experience in this field. This experience supplemented by contri- 
butions from related fields has made possible a real philosophy of educa- 
tion. Today, as never before, educators understand the interrelation of 
’ the educative process and the social medium in which it takes place. 
Philosophy of education gives a better understanding of the conditions of 
growth and a basis for the determination of the purpose or objectives of 
education. Through scientific study, educational psychologists have been 
able to formulate the laws of learning. Standardized procedures in measur- 
ing accomplishments have been developed. Technique in the classroom is 
being adapted to the interests and experiences of the learner and to the 
objectives to be realized. Are the teachers today, especially the high school 
teachers, utilizing these new experiences and procedures in effectively 
meeting the needs of boys and girls? Our observations lead us to believe 
that they are functioning only in a limited way, and to venture the state- 
ment that they never will function to a marked degree until high school 
principals subordinate managerial activities to an active personal leader- 
ship in the constructwe educational program of the school. 


The Professional Attitude. With what perspective, and with what 
attitude should a constructive educational program be undertaken? Is 
improvement in the achievement of the school to be brought about by 
dependence on the work of a few who have made special preparation for 
their respective activities with only passing consideration of the work of 
the teachers who are immediately directing the activities of the learner, or 
will greater progress result from the cooperation of teachers, representa- 
tives from special bureaus or committees, heads or chairmen of depart- 
ments, and principals, on a common constructive program? 

An educator who has received some recognition in curriculum construction, 
recently gave an address before a group of school men on the subject “Education 
as a Profession.” He developed at some length the thought that teaching is not 
regarded as a profession as is the practice of law or medicine. He referred to the 
fact that the average parent does not hesitate to tell a principal how the school 
should be run or a board of education to dismiss a superintendent or principal for 
political reasons without regard for his ability in directing the work of the school. 
He then turned his attention to the personnel of the teaching profession, stressing 
the limited amount of special training required of those who desire to enter this 
activity and the short period of service rendered by the large majority who have 
been admitted to the profession. His conclusion was that under such conditions we 
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can not hope to make teaching a real profession. He then compared teaching with 
the practice of medicine, pointing out the fact that in the medical field only the 
few highly trained men are regarded as members of the profession, and that they 
are assisted by nurses who have had only a limited amount of training. He stressed 
the point that nurses are not considered members of the medical profession. He: 
then proposed that a like differentiation be made in the teaching profession. In his 
thinking, only the few highly trained leaders in education should be regarded as 
members of the profession, and the class-room teachers who carry out the dictations 
of these specialists are to be regarded as the hand-maids of the experts constituting 
the real personnel of the profession. In other words, he would make education a 
highly specialized field controlled by a few, and relieve the teacher working with 
the child of the responsibility of interpreting the child’s needs and in exercising 
resourcefulness and judgment in meeting them. 


In the discussion which followed it was pointed out that in the medical 
profession we have not only general practitioners and research men, but also 
chiropractors and quacks much as we have in education; that his compari- 
son of the teacher with the nurse did not hold, since in the field of medi- 
cine it is the physician who diagnoses the case, prescribes the treatment, 
checks up on the results and is held responsible at every turn. In educa- 
tion it is the teacher who has to determine the child’s needs, to provide the 
stimulus and give direction to his activities, and to be instrumental through 
both unconscious and conscious tuition in developing those habits, ideas, 
and attitudes that are essential for wholesome living. In education, the 
profession can never rise to a higher level than that maintained by the 
teachers in the classroom. We may establish bureaus of research, school 
clinics, committees on curricula, and employ experts for special pieces of 
work, but the results secured are of value only in so far as they enlarge 
the vision and increase the resourcefulness of the teacher who deals directly 
with the learner. 


Phases of Supervision. A study of the developments in education as 
they bear on the work of the teacher in the classroom, reveals that efforts 
to improve the learning activities usually fall in one of the four following 
types. 

1. No Supervision. In this type the teacher is entirely responsible for the work 
of the classroom while the superintendent and principal devote their time and energy 
to organization and administrative activities. There is still to be found in the regu- 
lations of the school board of one of the larger cities in the East, the following 
statement: “The principal of a school employing sixteen or more teachers may devote 
a part of his time to supervision.” 

2. Administrative. This type of supervision represents the earlier efforts to 
influence the work of the teacher in the classroom. It, however, is of the long range 
type and consists in the superintendent, or principal issuing bulletins, prescribing 
definite materials, and emphasizing certain generally recognized procedures. Another 
phase of this type is the work of the supervisors of special subjects, where they 
hold grade meetings, give out the materials to be used for a certain period of time 
and drill the teachers in the use of these materials. This type of supervision pre- 
vails quite extensively in certain sections even today. 

3. Pathological. This type of activity is based on the assumption that there is 
some understanding on the part of the teachers of what is to be accomplished, 
materials to be used, procedures to be followed. The principal or supervisor visits 
the teacher in action and checks her activities against those materials and procedures 
determined upon. Criticisms given to the teacher, if any, are, for the most part, 
negative, though occasionally they may be accompanied by some positive sugges- 
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tions. It is this type of activity that has resulted in fear of and often-times 
antagonism to all supervision by those supervised. It has caused supervision to be 
associated with the thought that the hobbies and foibles of a “superior” are to be 
objectively imposed on the teacher in her work in the classroom. It also carries 
with it the implication that failure to conform to this required procedure will result 
in failure in promotion or perhaps dismissal from service. 


4. The Cooperative Improvement of Learning Activities. Since it is probably 
easier to use a new phrase than it is to give a new content to the word “supervision,” 
we venture to suggest the fourth type. This type of work implies that teachers, 
principals, representatives of special departments join together on a common level 
with a common purpose in an intensive study of common problems, namely, those 
problems that have to do with the expansion and enrichment of the experience of 
the child. The technique of this type of activity remains, in the main, to be 
developed. 

Supervision in Elementary Schools. Generally speaking, more atten- 
tion has been given to the improvement of learning activities in elementary 
schools than has been given in the secondary schools, especially in the 
senior high school. This may be due to the fact that the needs were 
observed at an earlier date, and hence a longer period of study has been 
given to these problems. Too frequently, however, except in the more 
progressive elementary schools, the administrative and pathological types 
of supervision predominate. In a few schools in our more progressive city 
school systems, we may find real cooperative improvement of learning 
activities being carried on. In such schools will be found a wholesome, 
congenial, cooperative atmosphere. Teachers and principals understand 
each others’ problems, suggestions are given and received in any situation 
where one individual has something worth while to give and the other is 
eager to learn. It is in such a situation that real progress is made. 


Attitude Toward Supervision in Secondary Schools. Teachers in the 
high school for the most part are suspicious and question the need for 
and purposes of supervision. They still have dominantly in mind the type 
of activity carried on under the administrative or pathological type of 
supervision. Recently, a teacher in a large high school, in telling about a 
visit of her principal, stated that he noticed and picked up paper from the 
floor, made some adjustments of the ventilation and lighting of the room, 
gave some attention to the positions of certain members of the class, but 
apparently gave little or no attention to the real work of the group. When 
inquiry was made as to the number of visits the principal had made during 
the year, the teacher answered that this was the first visit in two years. This 
idea of supervision and the attitude toward it will have to be changed 
before we may hope for more effective work in the high school. 

Heads of Departments, in many instances, have taken upon themselves 
an excessive amount of clerical and routine activity, so that they have 
little or no time to devote to the educational problems involved in their 
departments. Too frequently, even when the need has been appreciated, 
the understanding and skill necessary for initiating and carrying through 
a cooperative program for the improvement of learning activities has been 
lacking. In a course in Problems in Supervision, composed for the most 
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part of principals and heads of departments, the activities given by the 
members of the group as the chief activities of the head of a department 
included the following: handling texts, assigning teachers to regular and 
special departmental duties, making schedules, supervising enrollment, 
adjusting size of classes, care of records, making reports, handling disci- 
pline cases, acting as host to visitors, holding interviews with failing 
students, and holding departmental meetings. Upon inquiry we learned 
that departmental meetings were devoted to the consideration of many 
miscellaneous activities and problems, involving for the most part the 
points mentioned above. No reference was made to any scientific study 
of the real educational problems growing out of the work of the depart- 
ment. We aroused considerable discussion when we ventured to suggest 
that “heads” of departments should be called “tails,” and in the end they 
conceded our point when it was brought to their attention that nothing 
was being done to stimulate and direct a study of the real educational 
problems of the department. 

Through tradition and the rapid development of our high schools, 
principals have devoted practically their entire time to organization and 
administration or managerial activities. While they have been conscious 
of the need for the improvement of learning activities, they have felt that 
this need could be met only through the establishment of departmental 
organization, and reliance on heads of departments. The result has been 
that too much attention has been given to college requirements, to recom- 
mended grades, to the materials and technique absorbed by the teacher 
while in college, and not enough consideration gwen to the experience, 
interests, and problems of the adolescent boy and girl. In most high schools 
there is a need for a Moses to lead these teachers and heads of depart- 
ments out of the academic wilderness, and that Moses must be the high 
school principal. 

Educational Leadership. We have heard many times and shall con- 
tinue to hear, high school principals state that under the present conditions, 
it is impossible for them to assume the responsibility of educational leader- 
ship. Our answer is, change the conditions. We are not overlooking the 
fact that the modern high school plant is elaborate and expensive, that the 
problem of establishing and maintaining an effective organization is an 
important one and must be given careful attention. In the final analysis, 
however, it comes to a decision between neglecting or delegating respon- 
sibility for the educational program, or neglecting or delegating certain 
responsibilities in the administrative and managerial activities of the high 
school. 

Our thesis is that one-half to three-fourths of the activities of most 
high school principals which consume their time and energy may be 
eliminated or be safely delegated to others under the supervision of the 
principal, thus providing time to be devoted to the educational program of 
the school. On the other hand, an attempt to delegate responsibility for 
promoting an educational program to others would result in little being 
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done, or perhaps a clash of special interests and activities and much useless 
academic discussion. Should high school principals subordinate the edu- 
cational leadership to managerial duties, or place first things first and sub- 
ordinate managerial activities to leadership in a positive constructwe edu- 
cational program? 


Organization for Cooperative Improvement of Learning Activities 


The transformation of the old type of high school where school routine 
and mastery of facts are subordinated to the creation of a wholesome and 
envigorating school environment of which a wide-awake, up-to-date teacher 
is an essential part, an environment that stimulates and contributes to an 
all-round wholesome development of the adolescent, is not to be made in 
a day, or a week, or a year. The principal undertaking to make this trans- 
formation will be confronted by the necessity of blazing a trail for himself. 
The learned doctor of the university may point out the needs, stress guid- 
ing principles, and offer some general suggestions, but neither can he nor 
anyone else tell how it is to be done. The problem is one that must be 
solved by each principal in his own particular situation. The experiences 
of others may be suggestive, but may not be followed. 


The initial stage in this transition is to effect an organization which 
makes possible a program for the cooperative improvement of learning 
activities. Principals who have tried it have found that it is possible to 
devote as much as fifty per cent of their time to the real constructive edu- 
cational work. This has been accomplished by entrusting many of their 
usual managerial activities to other members of the staff, and by adopting 
and keeping a schedule. The reorganization of each department in the 
high school will have to be effected. The old organization with heads 
of departments should be discontinued and in place of the head there 
should be appointed from year to year a chairman whose chief duty will 
be to have the members of the department determine among themselves 
who will assume the various activities previously performed by the head 
of the department, supervising it only in a general way, and to give major 
consideration to the real educational work of the department. The chair- 
man, in cooperation with the principal, should work out with the members 
of the department certain problems to be intensively studied and the 
findings should be brought to the group for report and consideration. Such 
a program will transform staff meetings from endless discussion of petty 
details to interesting worth while discussions of real educational problems. 
Incidentally, the distribution of administrative activities among the vari- 
ous members of the staff will have positive value in making each one feel 
a larger responsibility for the work of the department and the school. 
This change of point of emphasis in the department from administration to 
educational activity has been and can be effected. It depends for the most 
part upon the vision, determination, and leadership of the principal. 
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Some Problems in the Program for the Cooperative 
Improvement of Learning Activities 

Assuming that an organization has been effected which subordinates 
administration and routine to educational leadership, what then are some 
of the problems that may well be included in a program for the coopera- 
tive improvement of learning activities? These, of course, will depend 
on the particular situation in which the principal is at work. Some of the 
following may well be given consideration. 

1, Perspective. In most high schools a principal may well devote con- 
siderable time to developing in his staff a common understanding and a 
common interest in the work of the school as a whole. Each department 
needs to see its particular function in relation to the work of other depart- 
ments, to have a look into the other fellow’s cave. For example, such 
work should lead the English department to appreciate the fact that shop 
work, home economics, occupational activities and commerce may be used 
to give the pupil an insight or understanding of real life problems and 
increase his resourcefulness in meeting them, and are not to be looked 
upon as dumping grounds for the mentally inferior students and misfits 
for a modicum of technical training. On the other hand, members of the 
commercial department may be led to appreciate the fact that English sup- 
plies the best thoughts of all ages essential for an appreciation of the better 
things in modern life, and that teachers of English are not all “sissies” or 
“high-brows,” and do not live only in the realm of imagination. Proper 
perspective should lead to understanding and cooperation on the part of all. 

2. Study of Social Ideals and Attitudes. The work of the high school, 
in order to be most effective, has to be organized and directed with due 
regard for the experiences, interests, and problems of the pupil. This is 
important for his intellectual development and absolutely necessary for the 
development of social interests and attitudes. While it has not yet been 
scientifically determined, even in the field of school finance, just what size 
high school makes possible the maximum use of the facilities available, 
and when economy, through addition to size, is offset by loss in transporta- 
tion and other costs, we do know that many of our high schools have 
greatly exceeded the size where due regard can be given to the social 
interests and needs of boys and girls. Without this understanding of the 
background needed, the teacher is forced to take refuge for the most part 
in mastery of facts for facts’ sake by reliance on memory and drill. 

Through more effective use of the home-room and by advisers planning 
schedules whereby students may continue with a teacher longer than one 
semester; through a systematic study of home and community life and 
influences by members of the different departments cooperating with the 
school counselor and attendance department, a background, and insight 
should be gained that would make the work of every teacher doubly effec- 
tive. For example, the English department may well make a study of the 
books and magazines high school students read outside of school. This 
should reveal interests and tendencies and give a basis for the selection 
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and organization of the materials to be used in teaching literature; cer- 
tainly a much more valuable foundation than the lists of classics given in 
university bulletins. 


3. Analysis of Abilities and Capacities of the Learner. Some progress 
has been made in the analysis and diagnosis of abilities and attainments 
of high school pupils. This, for the most part, has been limited to general 
intelligence tests with groupings based on the results, sometimes resulting 
in more harm than real good. Guidance on the part of the principal and 
further study of the problem should lead teachers to appreciate (a) that 
mental ability is not the only factor determining accomplishment in high 
school ; (b) groupings on the basis of general intelligence tests are not par- 
ticularly significant with reference to the different activities or departments 
of the school; (c) the value of such tests is not primarily in the adminis- 
trative use made of them but the insight given the teacher in understanding 
the learner and thus making it possible for him to more effectively stimu- 
late and direct his activities. He should be able to lead teachers to think 
of pupils not as x, y, or z groups, but in terms of certain capacities and 
abilities which are to be stimulated and directed and to appreciate the fact 
that there is real service and satisfaction in stimulating and directing the 
activities of children with limited abilities as there is in directing and stimu- 
lating the activities of the so called “bright” pupil. 


4. Objectives. General formulations of objectives such as the cardinal 
principles of secondary education or the specific objectives of any secon- 
dary school subject are meaningless unless interpreted in terms of the par- 
ticular situation. Objectives should serve the teacher as an architect’s 
plans serve the contractor or builder of houses, and can be intelligently 
formulated only after the experiences, accomplishments, interests, and the 
abilities of the group are known. Just as the architect designs a house 
with reference to the site it is to occupy, so the teacher must formulate her 
objectives with reference to the group to be taught. Through the organi- 
zation of group meetings under the stimulation and leadership of the prin- 
cipal, objectives will cease to be something talked about in the abstract 
and become something which functions in the every day work of the 
teacher. 

5. Curriculum. At the present time considerable attention is being 
given to curriculum construction. At times I fear it is almost a fad. 
There is certainly some danger that these activities may be misinterpreted 
as well as misused by the teacher. The curriculum does not consist of the 
formulations reduced to type, but of those experiences or materials that the 
teacher uses effectively in stimulating and directing the activity of the 
pupil in the solution of his problem, in promoting his growth. The chief 
value of curriculum construction activities is not in the product, but in the 
process or the activities of the teacher involved in the work. What is 
reduced to print is for the most part to be taken as a suggestion, a guide to 
the teacher in selecting and organizing her own materials. Printed out- 
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lines and courses of study have value only in so far as they may increase 
the vision and resourcefulness of the teacher in dealing with the child. 
Otherwise these formulations become so much “stuff” to be mastered by 
the learner. Formulated curricula must always be interpreted, adapted 
and supplemented to the needs of the particular situation. The principal, 
in his work with the different departments in the high school, should be 
able to lead the teachers to a right understanding and attitude toward cur- 
riculum problems, and enable them to make the right use of the experi- 
ences and suggestions of experts in the selection of materials to be used in 
a particular situation. .... 

6. Standards of Achievement. Those interested in the development of 
standardized tests have been careful to establish standards of achievement, 
but such standards are established without regard to any particular situa- 
tion and are often misleading. It frequently happens that a teacher is 
unduly discouraged or unduly jubilant because her group ranks below or 
above the standard indicated, whereas the accomplishment is only that 
which may rightly be expected when all factors are taken into considera- 
tion. Regard for standards of achievement, semester after semester, 
should lead the teacher to carefully analyze the factors that bear on the 
results obtained, and establish norms for his particular situation. 


7. Improvement of Technique. One of the weaknesses in the teaching 
profession is the tendency of each teacher to fall into the habit of following 
more or less persistently a certain procedure in her work. It sometimes 
happens that such an individual on being made the head of the department 
insists that all others should follow the same procedure. An intensive co- 
operative study of the problem by the members of a department should 
overcome this handicap. It should also give a basis for the right interpre- 
tation and use of the much talked about procedures presented in current 
educational literature, such as the Dalton Plan, etc. 


Some Possible Results of the Program for the Cooperative 
Improvement of Learning Activities 


1. A program persistently followed should transfer the center of attention from 
extraneous factors such as college requirements, recommended grades, etc., to the 
needs and progress of the pupils. 

2. It should subordinate the mastery of facts to the understanding of purpose 
and development of interests and attitudes. 

3. It should result in greater consideration being given to “how to think” and 
less to “what to think.” 

4. The work of special departments, such as the curriculum bureau, research 
department, school counselor, etc., may be made a co-ordinated part of the work of 
every teacher so that these departments will not remain as a number of ineffective 
fields or bureaus which “intrude” on the work of any department or teacher. 

5. It should help keep alive the interests and activities of experienced teachers who 
might otherwise grow stale on the job. 

6. It should improve the esprit de corps of the entire school. It should make 
both teachers and pupils feel that they have a part in a worth while activity rather 
than remaining one of a mass in factory production. 

a 7. It should make teaching a field of expert service, a profession instead of a 
job. 








ACADEMIC vs. REAL PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


RAY O. DIETHER 
Los Angeles Junior College 


De hal A) N these days of economy, there is a constant demand on the 
part of the public that school administrators justify their 
increased budgets by showing that the schools are more 
efficiently administered and that the teachers, to whom 
seventy-five per cent or more of the total budget is paid in 
salaries, are better trained and more highly educated. As a consequence 
teachers are being urged to “improve in service” by going to summer 
school, by taking extension courses and private work, and by generally 
brushing up on educational theory and practice. This the teacher has done 
with increasing zeal, yet with many misgivings and many doubts as to 
her net gain in improvement, because each new year has brought its new 
problems which have had to be overcome by more courses in education. 


There are yet other reasons for the hectic rush to the universities and 
colleges for courses, one being the standards set up by boards of education 
for salary increases in terms of “units of credit” ; another, a demand on the 
part of the public that the teacher be a producer, that she be able to make 
a practical application of her art. It is not surprising, therefore, that re- 
quirements for “certificates,” “credentials,” and “schedules” are being made 
more and more exacting, that teachers are competing for the prizes with 
more concern, and that they are enrolling chiefly in those courses which 
“count” or which give the requisite number of “units” to meet the “re- 
quirements” for a particular certificate, credential, or schedule. 





Findings in a Large California City 

The writer ten years ago made a study of the professional prepara- 
tion and improvement, while in service, of the teachers of a large Cali- 
fornia city. A similar study completed two years ago for the same city, 
to determine what changes had taken place and to gauge the effectiveness 
of certain policies, clearly indicates the answer to the question by showing 
the tendency of teachers to confine their professional improvement to “edu- 
cational” or “academic” courses which have little value to them as per- 
sonalities, or which present very little that is different or varied, and which 
do not develop the teaching as opposed to the instructing attitude. (There 
is a great difference between the two.) Despite this trend, however, pro- 
gress has taken place and growth has been shown in the teaching staff of 
the city above referred to. 

It was observed in making this study that most of the improvement 
work was done in the years 1922-1927, under the stimulus of the junior 
high school credential and a new salary schedule, both of which require 
improvement work to be done in terms of “units” or “courses,” the ma- 
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jority of which can be taken only in the regular sessions or summer ses- 
sions of universities and colleges or in the extension division of the same 
universities and colleges. 


Of the 767 elementary teachers and principals in the aforementioned 
city, 487 have taken summer session work, 7 of them have taken “units” 
in the university, 586 of them have taken extension work, 187 have taken 
private work, and 26 have traveled in America and Europe. Of the 316 
junior high school teachers, 250 have taken summer session work, 189 
have taken extension courses, 81 have taken private work, and 10 have 
traveled in America and Europe. Of the 422 high school teachers, 255 
have taken summer session work, 202 have taken extension courses, 149 
have taken private work, and 32 have traveled in America and Europe. 
Of the 36 supervisors, 30 have taken summer session work, 24 have 
taken summer session work, 24 have taken extension courses, 17 have taken 
private work, and 2 have traveled in America and Europe. 


Taken all in all, 71 per cent of all of the teachers and administrators 
in the system have taken from 1 to 15 courses in summer sessions, 65 per 
cent have taken from 1 to 15 courses in the extension department of the 
University, 28 per cent have taken private work and 4.5 per cent have 
traveled in America and Europe. 


Teachers Required to Study for Units. The fact that teachers have 
been inclined to take courses which have a counting unit attached rather 
than courses more to their liking and interest has brought about a con- 
dition all over the country commonly known as “unit chasing,” and an 
over-emphasis upon educational courses, many of which are overlapping 
and of little value to the student seeking improvement in technique or 
mastery of the teaching subject. “Credititis” is an all too common ail- 
ment these days, and too many teachers have gone stale on education. To 
restore them to the proper pink of condition they must have rest from 
the feeling of hurried pressure, and educators must place a new and 
broader interpretation upon real professional improvement to guide them 
in future work. 


When it is observed that approximately seventy-five per cent of all 
the courses taken in the summer session and approximately all of the work 
taken in the extension division of the university by the teachers in the 
aforesaid city were educational in matter and scope, and that much of it 
consisted of required courses for “credential” or “schedule,” one can form 
a fair estimate of how the disease of credititis has spread. 


In 1919, only ten per cent of the teachers had taken any summer ses- 
sion work and only five per cent of them had taken any extension work. 
In the eight years from 1919 to 1927 there was an increase of 61 per cent 
in the number of teachers taking summer session work and an increase of 
60 per cent in the number taking extension work. In spite of the trend 
toward unit courses, this is a record of which few cities can boast. 

Because teachers are given few alternatives in the selection of im- 
provement work, they take work which they otherwise would not take, in 
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order to qualify for the coveted prize. But in so doing real improvement 
does not result, for only where there is deep interest and where there is 
real desire does the teacher put her heart and soul into the work and make 
it a part of herself. And, adding fuel to the fire, teachers are often made 
to feel that the instructor is using the work of the class as source material 
for his next year’s course or book. Quite as often the teacher herself 
approaches her study with the idea that she is thereby satisfying some unit 
requirement rather than that she is carrying away with her some definite 
inspiration for her coming year’s teaching, and this inspiration after all is 
the very breath of life to her. 

Teachers Should Explore for Themselves. It is for these reasons, 
therefore, that superintendents, boards of education, and principals should 
permit the teacher to go out into the highways and byways and explore 
for herself, to go out into life’s laboratory and experiment and test and 
learn, and be given unit equivalents for the work done when it is of such 
character as to deserve evaluation in terms of unit equivalents. There is 
some truth in the statement of a recent commentator that improvement 
work and additional learning are desirable, but that it seems unfair to 
ask the teacher to continue to take education courses year after year all 
because school authorities have placed such a high premium upon higher 
degrees. Because the teacher’s job is sucit a terrifically intensive one for 
nine months of the year and her nerves become frazzled and her health 
weakened, she should be permitted a complete change during vacation time 
and urged to seek a totally different environment from that of the school 
room. If the teacher desires to work, and many of them must, would it 
not be wise to permit them to go into the mills, stores, factories, business 
houses, any place where they will get a fresh viewpoint or a new attitude 
and where they will associate with adults other than teachers or school 
people and allow them credit in terms of unit equivalents for work which 
is really improving? 

Why Do Teachers Leave the Profession? The writer believes that 
the failure of teachers to “take root” in their various communities is a 
sure indication of the failure of teaching to hold able people. Is it not 
true that the inducements of more money, better positions, more oppor- 
tunities, and city life lure teachers into other professions? And is it not 
true that when change is frequent there is not time to gain life experi- 
ences of a definitely constructive character which can be used in teaching? 
It is impossible oftentimes for many teachers to do anything else than 
attend a summer school, or take extension courses, or study a few books 
in the interim between changes of position. Only when the public thinks 
of its teachers as the more progressive industrial concerns of the present 
day think of their employees in regard to competition among workers, 
salary according to ability, efficiency and production, displacement, turn- 
over, insurance, compensation for mjury, and sick benefits, will teachers 
feel the necessity of their own accord to do real, soul-inspiring improve- 
ment work, so that their jobs shall remain theirs by right of worth and 
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growth and value to the profession, instead of going about year after year 
seeking greener pastures via the “required” summer school and extension 
course route. 

Many Types of Experiences Should Be Recognized. With due respect 
to educational courses because of their necessary specific training and 
preparation for teaching, it is nevertheless suggested that business experi- 
ence, travel, and other types of work be evaluated by a committee estab- 
lished for the purpose by boards of education, and that unit equivalents be 
granted for purposes of professional improvement or increase in salary. 
This committee should evaluate all types of work submitted by the teacher, 
including: (1) summer session work, (2) lecture courses, (3) extension 
work, (4) private work, (5) books read, (6) books or magazine articles 
written and published, (7) research work, (8) travel, (9) committee 
work (either administrative or routine), (10) business experience, (11) 
industrial experience (especially for industrial teachers), (12) social 
work, (13) professional experience (other than educational), (14) recrea- 
tional experience (physical education teachers), (15) scientific experi- 
ence, and (16) other types of experience. 

If the above suggestion could be worked out into practice, teachers 
generally would be materially helped and the entire scope of education 
would be broadened and uplifted. It would lift the teaching profession 
out of the academic rut into which it has fallen, and would develop a wide- 
awake, socially-minded and learned teaching body, in addition to per- 
mitting teachers to understand the age in which they live and work. Such 


a program is humanizing, socializing, professional, and educational, and 
therefore right. 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
OF STUDIES 


RUTH T. SEAWELL and ANNAMAE RYSTROM 
Central Junior High School, Riverside 


HEN the new building for the Central Junior High School at 
b} Riverside was ready for occupancy in the fall of 1928, the 
\ program of studies which was put into effect was based upon 
kes) the suggestions made by Dr. Glass when he was in Riverside. 

. From time to time defects and possibilities of improvement 

were noted. The problem of making the schedule of studies for 1929- 
1930 was delegated to the writers by Mr. Taylor, the principal of the 
school. In reorganizing the program, it was the aim to make such changes 
as were necessary to increase its efficiency. The criteria used in making 
the changes were the ten fundamental principles of administration as listed 
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by Foster.1 After considering the program last spring, the principal ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of a representative from the art, music, 
home economics, physical education, and shop departments, and the writers 
of this paper, with the vice-principal as chairman. This committee dis- 
cussed and approved the time allotment for each subject. The chief value 
of this committee was the bringing before its members the viewpoint of 
each department, and thus securing understanding and co-operation. 

Enrollment. The enrollment was 269 pupils in the seventh grade, 304 
in the eighth grade and 311 in the ninth grade. The teaching force con- 
sisted of thirty-two teachers, including the vice-principal and the dean of 
girls who teach one-half time. 

Available Rooms. There were available seventeen recitation rooms, 
two science laboratories, two shops, auditorium, teachers dining room, 
basement room, and one room each for art, mechanical drawing, clothing, 
foods, music, lecture and library. 

The curriculum of the seventh grade consisted of mathematics, five 
hours; English, five hours; social science, five hours; science, two hours; 
home economics or shop, four hours; physical education, four hours; art 
or mechanical drawing, two hours; music, two hours; guidance, auditor- 
ium, club, and home room, one hour each; and study, two hours. 

The curriculum of the eighth grade consisted of English, five hours; 
mathematics, five hours; social science, five hours; general science and 
commercial work, one semester each, five hours; physical education, four 
hours; guidance, auditorium, club, and home room, one hour each; and 
study, two hours. In addition, the pupil carries one elective each semester 
chosen from art, music, girls’ glee club, foods, clothing, shop, mechanical 
drawing, Latin and Spanish. 


The curriculum of the ninth grade consisted of English, five hours; 
general mathematics or algebra, five hours; social science, five hours; 
physical education, four hours; guidance, auditorium, club, and home 
room, one hour each; and study, two hours. In addition to this, the pupil 
carries two electives throughout the year chosen from art, mechanical 
drawing, library, shop, music, foods, clothing, general science, commercial, 
Latin, and Spanish. 

The extra-curricular activities were orchestra four hours; boys’ glee, 
four hours; or the following clubs, one hour each: harmonica, drama, art 
for girls, art for boys, cooking for boys, press, public speaking, kodak, 
coin and stamp, shell, folk dancing, world friendship, book binding, silent 
reading (seventh grade), silent reading (eighth and ninth grades), athletics 
for boys, athletics for girls, model airplane, etiquette, commercial, and movie. 


iHerbert H. Foster: The High School Administration, Chapter 11. The Century Co., 


New York. 1929. 
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The Time Units 
Period From To 
1 8:30 9:20 
2 9:25 10:15 
3 10:20 11:10 
4 11:15 12 :00 
Noon 12:00 12:45 
5 12:45 1:35 
Club 1:40 2:25 
6 2 :30 3:20 


The club period was used for study on Monday and Thursday, for 
club on Tuesday, for auditorium on Wednesday, and for home room on 
Friday. 

The sizes of classes were: regular classes, thirty-five to forty; art, 
twenty-five to thirty; mechanical drawing, twenty-five to thirty; cooking, 
sewing, and shop, twenty-five each; and music, fifty pupils. 

The electives were chosen by the pupils and approved by the parents 
after the course of study had been discussed in the guidance classes. 

The rotation system of class periods was in use. One great advantage 
of the rotating system is the avoidance of having the same class always 
meet during the same period, thus giving to some classes the more desir- 
able, and to other classes the least desirable time of the day. The teachers 
and pupils voted, by a majority of about four to one, to continue the rota- 
tion plan, with some changes in arrangement. The scheme of rotation is 
shown by a pupil’s program which follows: 





Name Section 8-E 
Per. Mon. Room Tues. Room Wed. Room Thurs. Room Fri. Room 
1 English 106 Math. 212 ~Elective -. P.E. ‘Field Science 125 
2 So.Sci 206 Eng. 106 Math. 212 Elective .. P.E. Field 
3 Science 125 So. Sci. 206 Eng. 106 Math. 212 Elective 
4 Hygiene102 Science 125. So.Sci. 206 Eng. 106 Math. 212 
NOON 
5 Elective _. P.E. Field Science 125 So.Sci. 206 Eng. 106 
Club Study _. Club —. Auditorium Study —- Home Rm. _.. 
6 Math. 212 Elective — Guidance 102 Science 125 So.Sci. 206 


N.B.—Club Period remains stationary between fifth and sixth periods. 


The Block System. In making the master program it was necessary to 
consider all of the foregoing data. The block system was used in placing 
classes. A block means all the periods in which one class meets during 
the week; for example, block three indicates Monday, period three; Tues- 
day, four; Wednesday, five; Thursday, six; and Friday, one. In the 
eighth grade, the fifth block, and in the ninth grade, the first and second 
blocks were reserved for all electives. Then the physical education classes 
were placed, the seventh grade being scheduled for blocks one and two, the 
eighth grade for blocks three and four, and the ninth grade for blocks 
five and six. In the seventh grade, physical education three times a week, 
and science twice, filled one block; the fourth physical education class was 
put in the block with music and art, or with home economics and shop. In 
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the eighth and ninth grades, physical education, four times and guidance 
once, filled one block. 

In many of the electives there was only one class; therefore, all elec- 
tives were placed in one block for each grade, so that a pupil from any 
section could be in any elective. Each of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades was divided into nine sections, according to ability as indicated by 
I Q grades of previous semester and teachers’ estimates of pupils. These 
sections are designated by letters “A” to “I.” 

The next, and perhaps the most difficult part of the program, was the 
placing of the seventh grade practical arts subjects so as to avoid con- 
flicting with eighth and ninth grade classes. There is but one room and 
one teacher for these subjects, except in shop, where there are two. 

The science and commercial classes in the eighth grade were so placed 
that pupils taking commercial subjects the first semester use the same 
periods for science in the second semester; and pupils taking science in 
the first semester use the same periods for commercial subjects in the 
second semester. 

The last subjects to be placed were English, mathematics, and social 
science. As all pupils of all sections take these subjects, they afford the 
greatest possibilities of variations in the placing of classes and teachers. 
By keeping in mind a definite teacher, as each class was placed, it was pos- 
sible, in almost every instance, to assign to each teacher her first or second 
choice of subject and grade. 

The Teacher's Chart. To check the possibility of conflicts and for future infor- 
mation, a large “teacher chart” was made showing the schedule of each teacher 
throughout the week. A similar chart was made for the rooms showing the teacher, 
the class, and the subject for each period during the week. This chart is very useful 
during the year for locating vacant rooms, as every room is used practically every 
period in the week. This chart is used during the year in assigning new pupils to 
classes. A chart, which we call the “Master Pupil Chart,” was made showing the 
periods in order for each day, as Monday 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, club, 6, etc. This chart has been 
framed and placed on the end of the counter in the office for use by teachers and pupils. 

Pupil’s Chart. Individual pupil programs for each of the twenty-seven sections 
were mimeographed and labeled “Pupil’s Daily Program.” Enough of these programs 
were provided so that each pupil had his own copy. In the eighth and ninth grade 
programs, the blank spaces for the electives were filled in for each individual pupil 
before the first session of school. 

Uses of Club Period. A period between the fifth and sixth periods of each day, 
called the “Club Period,” is constant (does not rotate). On Wednesday, this period is 
usually an assembly period for everyone. If there is no assembly, the pupil remains 
in his fifth period class room for study. On Tuesday all clubs meet. Pupils are urged 
to join one club, but those who do not wish to do so are assigned to class rooms for 
study, one room for seventh grade, one for eighth, and one for ninth. On Mondays and 
Thursdays a few of the clubs meet, but most of the pupils remain in their fifth period 
classroom of those days for study. These are the only study periods besides the super- 
vised study during the last half of each class period. During these “club study periods” 
a pupil may obtain permission to go to the library, or any other room in the building 
where he wishes help from the teacher. The rotation of class periods places a different 
class in the fifth period each day. On Friday this period is used for home room. 

One difficulty is that the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs do not meet at the same time. 
This makes it necessary to place the girls’ glee club as an elective. However, it seems 
that the major problems have been fairly well solved in the plans worked out for the 
Central Junior High School. 
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RELATIVE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
OF NATIVE STUDENTS AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TRANSFERS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIF. 


R. R. G. WATT 
Fellow in Educational Research 
AND 


FRANK C. TOUTON 


Vice-President and Director of Educational Program of the University 
of Southern California 


HE rapid increase in enrollments in junior colleges with the 

resulting increase in numbers of students from these institu- 

tions who seek admission to universities has given rise to a 

need for a critical analysis of data relating to the academic 

successes of such students after enrollment in the university. 
Studies of this problem made at Stanford University, the University of 
California, and the University of California at Los Angeles have been 
published during the past year in the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECON- 
DARY EpucatTion. Owing to slightly differing conditions at the various 
institutions and the necessarily small numbers of students considered there 
have been some differences in the findings. The previous studies agree 
that there is an average drop of one-half a grade point or more in the 
grade-point ratios of students after transfer to the university, that the 
averages of grades given at junior colleges are three-tenths of a grade 
point or more higher than grades given to similar students in the lower 
divisions of the universities, and that during the first semester after trans- 
fer the students from the junior colleges make slightly lower grades than 
do native students. The previous studies, however, disagree in their find- 
ings relating to scholarship averages during the final year preceding gradu- 
ation. The transfers at Stanford University were found to excel native 
students in scholarship ratings during the final quarter. The transfers at 
the University of California were found to fall slightly below native stu- 
dents, while the transfers at the University of California at Los Angeles 
fell markedly below natives in average grades received during the final 
semester. For the purpose of adding to the data already gathered on the 
scholastic achievement of native and transferred students in their upper 
division work, this brief study has been undertaken. 

Since 1922 students from California junior colleges organized under the 
present laws have been admitted to the University of Southern California. 
Between the years 1922 and 1929 approximately 400 students have entered 
the University with advanced standing based on work completed in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. At the present time about 50 students a year enter 
from these institutions. It should be noted that this group constitutes only 
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a small fraction of the undergraduate student body and of the under- 
graduate transfers with advanced standing from institutions other than 
California junior colleges, this latter group in 1928-29 numbered 520. 


Sources of Data. The study is based on the grade-point ratios (G.P.R.) of the 
following groups of Southern California students: 


a. 103 transfers from California public junior colleges who completed approxi- 
mately two years of work in a junior college. 


b. 91 drop-outs from California public junior colleges who have completed ap- 
proximately one year of work in a junior college before transferring to the 
University. 


c. 25 and 15 transfers from junior college divisions of state teachers’ colleges 
who have completed two and one years of work respectively in the state 
institutions before transferring to the University. 


d. 100 University of Southern California native students who have completed 
five or more semesters of work, four semesters of which were done in the 
lower division of the University; and 100 University of Southern California 
native students who have completed three or more semesters of lower divi- 
sion work. This latter group is used in the latter part of the study where 
their achievement is compared with that of the drop-outs who come to the 
University after one year in junior college. 


All transfer students considered entered the University between 1922 
and 1928. All grades for native students were earned since 1920. Small 
numbers of students who transferred to the University with from one to 
three semesters of credit have been neglected, for to include them with the 
other data only tends to conceal the effect of transfer on grade-point ratios. 
The grade-point ratio or ratio of total grade points earned, to total units 
attempted, was computed on the following basis: Grade A, three grade 
points for each unit of credit earned of that quality; grade B, two grade 
points for each unit of credit earned; Grade C, one grade point for each 
unit of credit earned; Grade D, no grade points; and Grade F minus one 
grade point for each unit attempted. The grade-point ratios for work 
done both at the junior college and at the University were calculated on 
the same basis. 


The method of selection of native students was that of taking from an 
alphabetical file of all student records the first 100 cases of students who 
had entered since 1922 as freshmen and had completed five or more 
semesters of work. A similar selection was made of the first 100 students 
who had completed three or more semesters. 


Records of Students Transferring After Four Semesters. Table I and 
Graph I show the average grade-point ratios for 103 public junior college 
transfers for each of eight semesters of work, the total group of transfers 
including 25 from junior college divisions of state teachers’ colleges, and 
also 100 native students who have completed five or more semesters of 
work. 
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TABLE I. 


AVERAGE GRADE-POINT RATIOS OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TRANSFERS, TOTAL JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS IN- 
CLUDING THOSE FROM JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISIONS OF STATE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES AND 100 NATIVE STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
COMPLETED FIVE OR MORE SEMESTERS OF WORK. 
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8th Semester. 59 1.39 50 1.75 73 1.49 
5th to 8th Semester....................... 103 1.38 128 1.45 

GrapH I 


AVERAGES OF GRADE-POINT RATIOS BY SEMESTERS OF CALI- 
FORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS, ALL TRANSFERS 
INCLUDING THOSE FROM STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES, 
AND NATIVE STUDENTS. 


G.P.R. Legend 
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Table I and Graph I show that junior college students who later trans- 
fer to the University of Southern California make higher average grade- 
point ratios while enrolled in junior college than do the corresponding 
groups of native students in lower division work at the University of 
Southern California. The average difference between the two groups is 
approximately three-tenths of a grade point. During the fifth and sixth 
semesters the scholarship of the transfers exceeds that of the natives by 
less than one-tenth of a grade point. Such a small difference would sug- 
gest that the two groups do practically the same quality of work during 
their junior year. Records for the last two semesters show that the natives 
tend markedly to exceed transfers in scholarship ratings. The natives 
during the eighth semester, average nearly four-tenths of a grade point 
above the transfers. 

The broken line represents the composite of transfers both from public 
junior colleges and from junior college divisions of state teachers’ colleges. 
It appears that the lower division pre-transfer records of the group from 
the state teachers’ colleges are about equal to those of the public junior 
college transfers, but the higher level of the curve for the composite group 
indicates that during their upper division work at the University these stu- 
dents considerably excel the public junior college group. 

Probably the most significant conclusions to be arrived at from a study 
of the preceding data is that there is a comparatively small difference be- 
tween the average of the grade-point ratios of the two groups of students 
during any semester. This difference is at its greatest during the eighth 
semester, at which point it is less than four-tenths of a grade point. We 
may conclude that there is no outstanding difference in levels of scholastic 
achievement at the University between students who spend their first four 
semesters in junior colleges and those who complete the lower division 
requirements at the University. 

It will be noted that the averages of the grade-point ratios of the trans- 
fers slightly exceed those of natives during the fifth and sixth semesters 
when they might be expected to fall lower than the averages of the natives 
owing to difficulties of readjustment. This may partly be accounted for 
by the University’s requirement that the transfers must complete certain 
lower division courses during the junior year, if the equivalents of these 
have not been taken in their junior college curricula. This fact gives these 
transfer students some advantage in competition with native students who 
in their third year do practically all of their work in the upper division 
curriculum. om 

Also it should be noted that the junior college transfers are far out- 
numbered by transfers from other sources, so that very considerable frac- 
tions of most junior year classes are made up of students new to the 
University. This situation tends to put all new students on a more equal 
basis with native students as the large enrollment of new students demands 
consideration of their difficulties on the part of the instructional staff. 
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During the senior year the transfers do not show an increasing average of 
grade-point ratios as do the native students. 

Records of Students Transferring After Two Semesters in 

Junior Colleges 

Table II and Graph II show the average records of 91 junior college 
students and 15 from junior college divisions of state teachers’ colleges who 
transferred to the University of Southern California after one year, and 
also the averages of 100 native students who spent three or more semes- 
ters in the lower division work of the University. 


Tasie II. 


AVERAGE GRADE-POINT RATIOS OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DROP-OUTS AT THE END OF ONE YEAR, FROM PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, THE GROUP INCLUDING STUDENTS FROM JUNIOR 
COLLEGE DIVISIONS OF STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, AND 100 
NATIVE STUDENTS WHO HAVE COMPLETED THREE 
OR MORE SEMESTERS. 
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8th Semester 5 a 1.28 26 1.73 34 1.31 
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A study of Table II and Graph II* reveals a situation very similar to 
that found for the group spending four semesters in the junior college 
before transferring. An average drop of slightly over two-tenths of a 
grade point is noted on transferring to the University, only slight differ- 
ences in average grade-point ratios occur for the succeeding four semes- 
ters, while the native students make an upward spurt during the final two 
semesters which is not paralleled by the transfers. During the final semes- 
ter the average difference between natives and transfers favors the natives 
by over four-tenths of a grade point. When the transfers from junior 
college divisions of state teachers’ colleges are added to the public junior 


college group it is seen that there is little change in average grade-point 
ratios. 





*For Graph II, see page 248. 
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GrapH II 
AVERAGES OF GRADE-POINT RATIOS BY SEMESTERS OF CALI- 
FORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE DROP-OUTS AT THE END OF THE 
FIRST YEAR TRANSFERRING TO THE UNIVERSITY AND 
100 NATIVE STUDENTS. 
G.P.R. Legend 
Junior College Transfers. 
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A comparison of Graph II and Graph I preceding shows that junior 
college students who transfer after four semesters in junior college make 
slightly higher grades during the third and fourth years than do those who 
transfer after two semesters. During the final two years, however, this 
difference between transfers, after one or after two years, is less than one- 
fifth of a grade-point in any semester. 

Conclusions. The data show that junior college students transferring 
to the University of Southern California do a quality of work approxi- 
mately equivalent to that of the native students, but transfers show less 
improvement during the final year than do native students. The effect of 
the large number of advanced transfers to the University from all sources 
has resulted in a re-adjustment within the institution itself, which renders 
conditions favorable to transfers while they become oriented. The fact 
that the transfers fail to maintain average scholarship ratings equal to 
native students during the final year probably indicates that the curriculum 
of the lower division of the University is slightly superior to the junior 
college in preparing students for upper division work. Junior college stu- 
dents who transfer after four semesters do work slightly superior in the 
University to those who transfer after two semesters. On the whole the 
junior college seems to be carrying on effectively its function of prepara- 
tion for advanced university work, and the University has been able so 
to organize course presentations as to allow transfers to attain scholarship 
success approximately equal to that of native students. 








SOME VALUES OF A SCHOOL SURVEY 


A. C. ARGO, Principal anv S. S. MAYO, Dwrector of Research 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 


"F] URING the school year 1925-26, Dr. J. C. Almack of Stanford Uni- 
versity made a partial survey of the Sequoia Union High School at 
Redwood City. Since that time there have been four years of change 
Y and development. It is the purpose of this article to show some of the 
advantages which have accrued to the school as a result of the survey. 
Major Benefits. The school survey should result in three major 
benefits: modification of procedure, justification of procedure, and the development 
of confidence in the school by the teachers, the board of trustees, and the community. 
A Constant Survey Desirable. The administration, composed of the principal 
and his assistants, must adopt certain objectives, principles, and procedures—general 
policies of the school. The major policies are infrequently changed, but the minor 
policies should be under constant inspection and modification. For this reason there 
should be a constant survey, a checking of the school procedure. The larger schools 
have research departments to carry on this work, but in the smaller school it is 
the duty of the principal. This constant survey is most valuable, but it does not 
take the place of a survey made by an educational expert. This expert can advise 
a principal as to the value of the major policies of the school as well as recommend- 
ing changes in minor policy. If the general policy of the school is sound, in addi- 
tion to furnishing many valuable recommendations, much of the procedure is justi- 
fied, thus developing confidence in the teachers, the board of trustees, and the 
general public. In turn this means new vigor in the work, and the support of the 
community, which help produce a still better school. 
The Sequoia Union High School feels that the partial survey made by Dr. 
J. C. Almack in 1925-26 has been of much benefit to the school. Beginning with the 
year 1921-22, a very progressive school policy was established, resulting in many 
procedures being modified and much new procedure being set up. The survey made 
four years later was of much value to the school because of the many excellent 
suggestions and the confidence developed in the policies already in effect. The 
purpose of this article is to take up each of the general recommendations and state 
the results in modified procedure. 


Recommendations and Results 
I. “That the plans and policies be continued along the lines and upon the principles 
already developed and now in operation.” 

The survey furnished some very satisfactory statistical material, adding fact 
to opinion that certain policies were desirable. It was shown that there was a wide 
range in age, mental ability, physical ability, interests, and nationality among the 
pupils. In accordance with Dr. Almack’s suggestions the school has continued to 
develop “a generous and varied curriculum, to classify on a basis of ability as far 
as possible, establish a strong element of participation in school government, and 
to cater to the varied interests in the extracurricular program.” The elimination 
from the school was reduced from 10 per cent in 1927-28 to 8.4 per cent in 1928-29. 
It is believed this reduction is partly due to the carrying. out of Dr. Almack’s 
recommendations. 

II, “That more pupils be guided into high school finishing courses and special life’ 
preparatory courses.” 

This has been made possible by good counseling and by increasing the counseling 
staff from two members to five. Now there are two hundred pupils to each coun- 
selor. This is about a 40 per cent reduction in number of pupils per counselor over 
1925-26. 

At the time of the survey 45 per cent of the pupils had ambitions to go to 
college, and nearly 5 per cent wanted to go to normal school. Quoting from the 
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survey, “This is a good twice the number that stand a fair chance of making a 
success in college; and, as will be shown later, it signifies that too many have their 
eyes upon a profession. ... Thus the need arises for a strong guidance program 
and for the development of many courses that lead to other than college entrance.” 

Checking again in a similar way to that used in the first survey, it was found 
that this year only 31 per cent have college aspirations. This seems to indicate that 
the counseling program has been effective along this line. 

In regard to the vocational choices of the pupils, the following tables give 
comparisons between the choices in 1925-26 and in 1929-30: 


TABLE 1. 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 
(Figures in per cents of total choices) 1925-26 1929-30 

Boys 
ay a re eee eee 31 24 * 
TERE RE ET 7.5 7 
EGS a ee 4 1.2* 
IE DN ee ne ee 3.5 Q * 
ES ES ees oe eR 2.7 49 
ESS AE A ERS een ee 2.7 4 
a nieuilicisbadsbinaioliter re ae 
ESOT CN 6 ae iE i ae nee eer ee ee 2.2 2.1 
comer hee Ra pe ne eee ee 22 3.4* 
ES a ET SY SSN a se SE aT Ce LS ae ore 2.2 3.7* 
NEE Sg SPREE SEC IESs S nen Ce ee ee 1.8 2.4 
ESS 6g a ee a er 1.8 6* 

Girls 

1925-26 1929-30 
EE ee ae See 33 25 
I ee ao re 21 15.5* 
IE SEE 10 16 
ESE ee en 9.3 15 * 
SS ES Ee a ae ee ee ne ee Rn 6.8 58 
hein catlaendene 44 4.7 
eA A ee ne eee a ee 3.9 3.4 
Suh eee oe eer ee 1.9 1.3 
a la ican ianncecltineniensibtgaatens 1.9 5 
SE EE SS a ee eS eae ae aE ee 9 5 

TABLE 2. 


THE FIRST FIFTEEN VOCATIONAL CHOICES IN 1925-26, COMPARED 
WITH THE CHOICES IN_ 1929-30. 

(Figures in per cents of total choices.) Both boys and girls 

1925-26 1929-30 




















ESE NOE REE RTI TY ON SE ON 15.5 14.2 
er sich hee adapilansomeni 11.4 9.6* 
a incest dina amet haiadininaiihtdiabinenevintiiinenien 44 8.6* 
I i limi lvenietniliinntinene 3.9 3.2 
EES Ce ee ea 3.3 3.1 
i ncneninentldbeemeeiallciincncntneniseitienstitacs 2.5 2.9 
EES sae, ee 2.1 1,.2* 
EEE EL a ee a a 1.9 2.5 
IEE  cnhiesisiemibinilcnimeidingesetsisiiene 1.9 1.4 
EE EES a ae oe 1.9 2.9* 
I i int tcresinciclchlinin tsnaeiaaaitiniommnnetetinenentinen 1.4 18 
adele beadimnschiheninsibininnninivent 1.2 1.2 


Slt ae Se oe as £5 nee 1.2 








1.5 
REEL OE er ee ae eRe 7 ie 1.2 1.7 
1.7 


I a a i nestibtpnetbiublnlinincclionsintinsdeniintios i? 
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As the recommended criteria for this evaluation are that a greater number of 
pupils be encouraged to take high school finishing courses and vocational courses 
and that a lesser number be directed in college preparatory courses, the changes 
which are starred in Tables 1 and 2 are distinctly favorable. It can just be assumed 
that the extended counseling program, and an enriched curriculum have been in 
some measure responsible for these changes. 


Another value that should not be overlooked in this connection is that some of 


the percentages of choices are still unfavorable. This information assists the coun- 
selors in further direction of their guidance. 

At the time of the survey two-thirds of the course registrations were in academic 
subjects. While this was considered a good showing it was contended “that there 
would be marked gain if the shop, domestic science and art, applied arts, and voca- 
tional courses might grow at the expense of English, mathematics, and foreign 
language.” T hat this recommendation has been carried out can be seen by the changes 
in percentages of registration as shown in the following table. 


TABLE 3, 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF REGISTRATION BY COURSES IN 
SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
1925-26 1929-30 Change 



































English... : 26.4% 24.2% —2.2% 
Social Sciences ............... 14.4 13.5 — 9 
Commercial _ ............... 12.3 12.1 — 2 
Mathematics .... - 9.6 8.9 — 7 
Sciences .......... 9.1 7.3 —18 
Foreign Languages ..............-.-. 8.7 8.4 — 3 
ee a 6.2 8.0 +18 
OO ea 6.0 6.1 + 1 
Domestic Science and Art........ 5.0 7.2 +2.2 
gE co A eS) Oe FRA I< LE 2.0 4.3 +2.3 
99.7 100.0 


III, “The ninth grade be completely reorganized to provide for exploration and for 
closer articulation with the elementary school.” 

The school is the usual four-year high school to be found in a union high school 
district. Of the eight elementary school districts in this high school district only 
one has an intermediate school. Though this intermediate school does some very 
satisfactory exploratory work, it cares for less than fifty per cent of the pupils 
entering high school. For this reason it is imperative that the ninth grade of the 
high school care for most of the exploratory work. Since 1925-26 the following 
exploratory subjects have been introduced in this grade: general shop, home eco- 
nomics, and junior business practice. General science is taught in the intermediate 
school and the high school offers it to all pupils coming from other elementary 
schools. Music is offered as a fifth subject to all pupils, either as a half credit or 
a full credit course. Twenty-five clubs, many of them subject matter clubs, offer 
exploratory opportunities. This has meant a complete reorganization of the ninth 
grade as suggested by Dr. Almack. Additional exploration is offered through lec- 
tures on art, music, drama, and literature in the sophomore year. 

The intermediate school is offering exploratory courses in languages, music, 
English, and science. This school is also furnishing the high school with much 
information about the pupils entering. In turn the high school consults with the 
intermediate school concerning the success of its pupils, puts many high school 
facilities at its disposal and furnishes it programs. All this has lead to a very close 
relationship between the schools. 
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IV. “A new course in home making and home economics be organized.” 


In accordance with this recommendation a course in home making was estab- 
lished under the name of home economics, and a course in home mechanics under 
the name of general shop. All girls in the school are reyuired to take the home 
economics course. Over fifty per cent of the boys take the general shop course, 
which in the future may be made compulsory for all freshman boys. The enroll- 
ment in the home economics department has been greatly increased in the upper 
classes which, we believe, was a result of this requirement. As general shop has 
just been established this year, the results are not known. Since the first year 
there has been no complaint about the home economics requirement. In fact the 
whole school seems to be in favor of these two recommended courses. 


V. “The vocational program be added to as rapidly as poscible.” 

Since the survey the following courses, vocational in nature, have been added: 
auto mechanics and home gardening and landscaping. The instrumental music pro- 
gram has been enlarged; the commercial work has been improved; advanced work 
has been developed in home economics and shop. Emphasis has been placed on 
subjects preparing for a vocation rather than purely academic subjects. 


VI. “Slight modifications be made in individual study programs and further investi- 
gation of the problem of home study.” 


For many reasons which space does not permit to enumerate the school decided 
against a supervised study plan. Dr. J. C. Almack says that in a school where a 
supervised plan is not in use the study program should contain the following 
essentials : 


1. A short course in library science, which is taken by every pupil of the college 
preparatory group. 

2. Brief instruction by every teacher in the methods she wants the pupils to use 
in studying her particular subject. 

3. A library period daily for pupils in the college preparatory group. 

4. The library open before school, after school, and in the evening for pupils 
who lack study facilities at home, or who want to use it for other reasons. 

5. A properly balanced home study program, well correlated with the school 
program. 

6. The reduction of routine notebook work to the minimum, especially in such 
subjects as history, English, Latin, mathematics, and all except the laboratory 
sciences. 

7. Diagnosis and special help to students making unsatisfactory progress. 


Instruction in the school is rapidly changing from the question and answer 
method to a combination of the project method, the Dalton plan, the Morrison plan, 
capacity assignments, and socialized recitations. The direction is away from de- 
pendence on textbooks and much emphasis is put on use of references. This has 
resulted in a large central library and smaller departmental libraries. For this 
reason every pupil in the school is taught to use the library. Because of an eight 
period day practically every pupil’ has access to the library during a study period. 
In addition, the library is open from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

The counselors are responsible for helping each pupil work out a satisfactory 
program which should have a reasonable balance between classroom and extra- 
classroom activities and should provide for an adequate study time at school or at 
home. The principal is notified by counselors in case any teacher seems to be 
giving unreasonable assignments, so that he may counsel with the teacher. 

Emphasis has been placed on mastery of the subject, and teachers are urged to 
eliminate all unnecessary notebook work. Regular opportunity classes have been 
established in English and mathematics. Weekly opportunity classes have been 
established in commercial subjects, mechanical drawing, sewing, and art. No 
school affair is arranged on a school night. The matter of home study is con- 
stantly brought before the pupils. 
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VII. “Students be required to register for extracurricular activities as for regular 
subjects, and that a limit be put upon the number of activities carried.” 

The ideals set up by the school for extraclassroom activities are the following: 

1. Every pupil possible should benefit by participation in extraclassroom 

activities. 

2. The participation should be balanced with the pupil taking part in the 

administrative, cultural, and athletic activities. 

3. The pupil should be limited as to the number of activities in which he par- 

ticipates, depending upon his capacity. 

If modern objectives of education are to be realized, then a well-balanced pro- 
gram of extraclassroom activities is essential to the school. Activities should be a 
regular part of the school curriculum and should be carried on with the education 
of each pupil as the chief purpose. Statistics gathered in the school seem to prove 
that a reasonable program tends to stimulate scholarship rather than interfere with it. 


It is true that some pupils over-do activities, especially some one activity. For 
this reason it is essential that pupils be given careful guidance in the selection of 
activities. The scheme of securing participation and limiting it is as follows: As 
compulsory registration destroys interest, pupils are encouraged to participate 
through talks before the student body, classes, boys’ and girls’ groups; through a 
well developed service point and award system; through personal solicitation by 
pupils and teachers; and through offering many opportunities to participate within 
the limits of the pupils’ ability. This has resulted in from seventy to eighty per 
cent of our students playing on athletic teams—interperiod, interclass, interclub, and 
interscholastic; and in over eighty-five per cent of our pupils belonging to clubs. 
Registration in other activities is very heavy. After pupils have signified their in- 
tention of turning out for activities, their names are submitted to the vice-principal 
who checks them for eligibility. In order to participate they must reach certain 
standards in scholarship, citizenship, and health. Final decision as to their eligibility 
is made by the counselors, frequently after consultation with the pupils. If neces- 
sary compulsion is used to keep pupils out of activities in which their participation 
is considered inadvisable. Careful rolls are kept for each activity, the attendance 
being checked as in any class. 


VIII, “The leadership program be further expanded so that all may have experi- 
ence in places of responsibility.” 


It was also stated in the survey, “That, in general, development continue along 
the lines already mapped out, and in conformity with the same guiding principles 
now in force.” With this assurance of correct procedure the leadership program has 
grown in importance until it is recognized as one of the strong features of the 
school. The large student body in its participation in student control provides op- 
portunity for many to obtain experience as leaders. The class organizations, the 
numerous clubs, the various athletic organizations, the cultural activities, and the 
affiliated clubs provide further opportunity for leadership. It has been the purpose 
of the school to develop additional leadership as the school has grown in enrollment. 


IX. “The teaching of composition be separated from literature.” 


This recommendation caused much consideration on the part of the administra- 
tive staff and the English teachers. Special situations made it advisable to follow 
this recommendation in isolated instances and the results proved fairly successful. 
It has been possible to enroll pupils entering the second semester of the school year 
in two English classes, one in literature and one in composition. In this way the 
pupil completes the full year’s English work in one-half year. This year two teachers 
are interchanging English classes each quarter—one being especially qualified in 
composition and the other in literature. But there seems to be no need of having 
separate teachers or classes if the units of each are kept distinct, are long enough 
to be interesting, are valuable to the pupil and are so correlated that one supple- 
ments the other. However, where teachers are specialists and interchanges can be 
arranged it may be advisable. 
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X. “The physical education program be carried forward through the entire year.” 


In regard to the physical education program and department, the most important 
suggestions made as a result of the survey were as follows: 

“The physical education program is so soundly established that the recommen- 
dations are simply that it be expanded and enlarged along present lines. Medical 
examination, corrective work, and rest periods are all advisable. Additions should 
be made to the building and equipment as soon as possible. A girls’ rest room and 
a classroom or two for lecture and instruction are immediate needs. A place for 
the laundry work is indispensable. A drying room separate from the dressing 
room for the boys would be a marked advantage. The school authorities should 
also consider the extension of the physical education program to the community. 
Arrangements should be made to have the grounds and the buildings open the 
entire year... . The main efforts of the future should be directed to expanding the 
present program, adding to the facilities, and opening the advantages to the whole 
community.” 

The above recommendations have been met by building a new girls’ gymnasium 
and remodeling the old gymnasium for boys’ use only. An outdoor swimming pool 
has been built which is kept open to the public during the summer months. The 
community now has access to the gymnasiums and pool through the night school 
classes, which are a popular and large part of the school program. In short, the 
program which was so highly commended in the survey has been expanded along 
the lines which were already begun in 1925-26. 


The main objective of the department is health through examination, instruction, 
participation in games, exercises, and group activities. Through this instruction and 
participation the pupil derives not only immediate enjoyment, but gains organic 
vigor, obtains correction of defects, and experiences social cooperation which will 
carry over and serve useful purposes in adult life. 


To realize the objectives of the program every pupil must participate. They 
do participate one hundred per cent in the instruction and over 80 per cent in games, 
exercises, and group activities. 


That the physical education program has kept pace with the growth of the 
school is apparent when a few of the important developments of the past four years 
are mentioned; a board of athletic control has been created, and a program of team 
managership worked out. An extensive intramural program has been developed 
consisting of decathlon events, inter-period league games, a shield system, and an 
inter-class program of eleven sports. The physical education classes have been 
divided into three groups based on acquired skills, abilities, and leadership. The 
class program has been further refined in the items of formal work, fundamentals 
of seasonal sports, tests, personal habits, and participation. 

A special program of activities has been created for those unable to participate 
in the regular program. An extensive health program has been established. An 
awards system, based upon service and achievement rather than championships, is 
in operation, and a leadership program for the more advanced is provided. 

It is felt that this department has made good use of its opportunities for incul- 
cating good citizenship, for building up school spirit and morale, and for determin- 
ing, to no small extent, the foundations of character and morality. 


XI. “A similar study of office duties be carried on, and some minor modifications 

in office practice be made.” 

The following were the minor recommendations : 

1. Most of the counter tasks be made automatic and self serving. This could 
be worked out with the clerk and secretary. 

2. Pupils be limited to certain hours in entering the office. 

3. A more convenient arrangement of desk and counter be arranged. 

4. A second check on duties be made the first part of autumn. 

5. A working schedule for everyone doing office work be prepared which is 
based upon the study and division of duties. 
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Since this survey was completed the school plant has been enlarged and addi- 
tional office space provided. The new offices serve the students. As pupils fill out 
their own forms on counters provided and a time clock is used, the time consumed 
in handling pupils is greatly reduced. 


Due to increased enrollment, it is necessary, if counselors are to advise the 
pupils, that they be allowed to come any time through the day. The desk of the 
attendance secretary is next to the counter, permitting her to give service without 
wasting time walking from her desk to the counter. In planning the office every 
operation of the attendance secretary was carefully studied so that the room might 
be planned and furniture arranged to eliminate all unnecessary motion. 

Duties are assigned to the office employees according to their ability, interests, 
and load. Readjustments are made each year. 


XII. “The program of educational, vocational, and social guidance be still further 
developed.” 


Possibly one of the most worthwhile developments in the school during the 
past four years has been the enlargement of the counseling program. Counsel is 
now given along educational, vocational, health, and social lines. As each counselor 
supervises about two hundred students it is possible for her to get well acquainted 
with each one of her pupils. The counseling system is producing some very pleasing 
results, and better results are anticipated. Pupils are enjoying the enriched cur- 
riculum and enlarged opportunities to be found in a large school, yet are not losing 
the personal interest found in the small school. 


The recommendations of this survey were not forgotten. Each suggestion for 
improvement has been carefully considered by the department surveyed, and an 
honest attempt has been made to benefit by it. After a period of four years the 
survey is still influencing our procedures and much further help is expected from 
it. It is the opinion of the teachers and the administrative staff, backed up in many 


cases by statistics, that the survey was most worth while for Sequoia Union High 
School. 





A CONTRACT METHOD OF TEACHING 
GENERAL SCIENCE 


DOROTHY FRANCES OSBURN 
Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 


Ke N the Westlake Junior High School of Oakland, I have been 
fA endeavoring to develop a form of contract method which 
ab zt) would bring about more efficient classroom procedure. Prob- 
VA 





lems that we found existing in other methods of teaching 
may be summarized under the following headings: 

. Lack of vital interest on the part of some pupils and the tendency to work 
below capacity on the part of others. 

Loss of time in class procedure. 

Failure on the part of most students to learn how to use reference material, 
to budget time, and to plan their work—in short to learn how to study. 
Lack of personal contact between the teacher and the individual pupil; 
discipline problems. 

Insufficient duplicate apparatus, equipment, and reference material. 
Tendency of the teacher to talk too much. 

The following plan has taken shape as a result of two and one-half 
years of experimentation and revision, noting every change resulting 
from actual trial in the classroom. 

Contract Method According to This Plan. According to this plan the 
course of study for each grade is divided into topical units of work, called 
“Contracts,” requiring from ten days to two weeks for completion. The 
central theme or topic for the contract unit is placed within the center of 
a star-shaped diagram, as shown in the illustrated contract sheet; the 
contributing or dependent subtopics are made the points of the star. 
Specific questions are avoided, but key words, phrases, short and concise 
sentences, indicating the material to be mastered and the experiments to 
be performed are then attached to the proper points in the diagram. This 
contract sheet will illustrate the form that we used. 

Details in Plan. Additional information regarding the requirements 
for a grade of “Fair,” “Good,” and “Excellent” are usually added, and 
in other cases special topics, extra experiments, posters, and school news- 
paper articles are suggested for extra credit. Special references, direc- 
tions for difficult experiments, and even self-tests are sometimes included 
on the contract sheets. The whole page thus becomes a blue-print of the 
house of knowledge that is to be built around that central topic. 

The contract sheet is now ready for mimeographed copies, one copy 
being given to each pupil, thus saving the time of dictation and board 
work. A detailed explanation of the contract plan then is given, and an 
open forum discussion takes place upon each division and subtopic, clarify- 
ing certain conceptions, introductory definitions, and further procedure. 
A definite class organization is set up, with a room librarian, a laboratory 
assistant, and an attendance monitor. A definite routine of procedure is 
established, so that the class soon becomes almost self-managed. 
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Procedure. Usual daily assignments are not made, but the class now 
is ready to begin, each member choosing the part of the contract upon 
which he wishes to work first, provided that there is reference material or 
equipment available at that particular time. The star-shaped form of con- 
tract sheet has proved far superior to an outline form, since, due to ar- 
rangement, the pupil may begin work at any point he chooses. If in out- 
line form, every child would want to begin at the beginning, necessitating 
identical equipment and reference material for each pupil. Having chosen 
his starting point, the pupil may proceed with equal advantage in any order, 
provided that the entire contract is completed in the time allowed. 

At the beginning of each period one determines those who wish to do 
experiments that day, assigning them numbers, and in that order they go 
to the storeroom to get any necessary supplies. The desks are equipped 
with the main apparatus, but all special apparatus is issued from the store- 
room, hence by this method one or two pieces of such equipment can be 
made to serve the whole class before the contract is completed. The 
same plan is followed by the pupils wishing to go to the regular school 
library, who receive their library slips according to the numbers assigned 
at the beginning of the period. 

The key experiments to be done are indicated on the contract sheets. 


‘ Usually two students work together, but no two sets of pupils need neces- 


sarily be ready to do the same experiment at the same time. Unusual or 
difficult experiments are performed as demonstrations by the teacher, but 
students often wish to continue or repeat the experiment individually. Often 
pupils find extra experiments that they wish to perform and, if success- 
fully done, they are allowed to repeat them as a demonstration to fellow 
students who are interested. Boys and girls soon learn to do whatever 
there is opportunity to do, learning good sportsmanship and fair play in 
their co-operation with their classmates through the use of material that 
all must share. 

Reference Plan. A resumé of reference reading is recorded by each 
pupil in a “Discovery Book” to show that the essential facts have been 
searched for and mastered. No information is to be copied from any 
book, but all material must be rewritten and condensed into the pupil’s own 
words. A well stocked room library is indispensable under this plan, as 
no one book is ever entirely adequate for a contract. The school library, 
encyclopedias at home, science magazines, current magazine articles, and 
conversations with persons interested in and informed upon the subject, 
all serve as additional sources of information. The pupils are encouraged 
to search for material in several different books, comparing the points of 
view of the different authors. 

The ideal situation is to have each pupil use a good textbook and in 
the science room to have several copies of each of the best science books, 
as well as of government bulletins, usable pamphlets put out by commercial 
firms, and so forth. Here excellent opportunity is afforded for training 
pupils in the use of reference material as well as in supervised study. The 
principal of Westlake Junior High School, Edgar E. Muller, has defined 
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the function of a teacher as that of a helper when the student has reached 
the place where he can go no further. Under this plan the teacher be- 
comes guide and helper, giving assistance to those who need it at the time 
when they need it most. Whenever a question arises that is of general 
interest, the whole class is called to attention and the matter is cleared up 
at once. Sometimes only those who are ready for some bit of help or 
information or demonstration are called together for short group confer- 
ences. 

In addition to the summary of the reference reading, these discovery 
books contain the experiments reported according to a definite set form. 
They also record any additional material collected upon the contract, such 
as clippings, drawings, special topics, notes on additional reading, and news 
articles written for the school paper concerning the topic. 


Completing Contracts. At the end of the work-period allowed for 
each contract, everyone takes part in a general discussion. This does not 
take the form of a dry recitation, but rather becomes an interesting clear- 
ing-house for information, clarifying and summing up important points. 
After this oral resumé objective tests are given; the discovery books are 
read and graded by the teacher. Those whose books are not satisfactory, 
or those who fail to make a passing grade in the test, are not allowed to 
go on with the next contract, but are reseated so that the group may have 
special attention. 

“But,” one asks, “does not the class soon become divided into groups 
working on different contracts?” Surprisingly enough, this is not the case. 
The better students attempt to complete the requirements for “good” and! 
“excellent” standards, and they do so much more research work in looking 
up information, preparing much more complete discovery books, that they 
finish at the same time as do the poorer students who have only com- 
pleted the “fair” standard. There is little tendency to rush through. Since 
pupils know the requirements and the time limit in advance, the better 
students plan to use up the time by doing a higher type of work. Those 
failing to win the right to go on with the next contract usually come in 
before and after school to make up the deficiency, and a large majority of 
these try hard to catch up with the class, for only those who complete at 
least the “fair” standard for all contracts receive a passing mark in the 
course. 


Teacher's Evaluation of Plan. This plan seems to have even more 
than satisfactory results; in fact, it has solved all of the main problems that 
arose under other methods of teaching. From the point of view of the 
teacher, it has the following main advantages : 

1. It interests the pupils in their work and they do not wish to change back 
to any other form of instruction, although they are given frequent chances 


to do so. These figures following are the result of a secret ballot taken 
without previous warning or discussion of any kind: 








Pupils liking contract plan 242 
Pupils disliking the plan 39 
Pupils neutral 5 





__ 


Total 226 
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2. 


There is practically no loss of time or energy. The students know exactly 
what is to be done and the time at which it must be complete. They settle 
down at once and go to work. The room at all times presents a picture of 
purposeful activity, a fact that has been mentioned by every visitor who 
has entered the room. That the pupils themselves see this advantage is 
shown in such comments as these: “No time lost’—“Can settle right down 
to work”—“Mind isn’t wandering as when we are listening to reports or 
recitations’—“Good pupils do not have to wait for slow or lazy ones.” 


Discipline problems seem almost to disappear. In the first place, the pupil 
soon recognizes the fact that no one else will do his work for him, and that 
he cannot progress with the class unless his contract is done, and that the 
contracts are difficult enough to require his full attention if he is to finish 
on time. There is no time to waste, and any pupil who takes up time by 
annoying his neighbors immediately becomes decidedly unpopular, for no 
one wants to be bothered. 


Pupils who have difficulty in understanding material presented by reports 
of other pupils are able to read and to understand printed material because 
they have the opportunity to stop to look up the meaning of new or strange 
words and can go to the teacher for assistance whenever they need it. This 
is especially true for foreign students or those who have been absent. The 
question arises, do the pupils see this advantage? Here are their answers: 
“It is an easier way to learn”—“It is fun to look for and to find material”— 
“You remember better if you look up things for yourself”—“You don’t 
lose notes of reports’—“Cannot understand all of oral reports.” 


As a teaching asset the plan is commendable, for under other methods of 
teaching the writer has found herself talking too much, whereas under the 
contract plan practically all of her talking is done to individual students, 
and the class has time to work and to think uninterrupted. 


Under other methods there has been a marked inability of the class to 
“carry on” and successfully manage their own affairs in the absence of the 
teacher. Under this system the classes seem to take pride in their ability 
to so organize themselves under the room librarian, laboratory assistant, 
and attendance monitors that the work goes on regardless of the presence 
or absence of the teacher. 


The pupils must search for their own material to cover the subject of the 
contract, and thus they receive valuable training in the use of library and 
reference material. They learn to use material when it is at hand, to 
plan their work, and to budget their time. They learn to evaluate and to 
sort out material, discarding that which has no bearing on their problems. 


Through the use of this plan the teacher has the time and opportunity to 
come into vital, personal contact with every child in the class, and to learn 
something about his ambitions, habits, abilities, and capacities, as well as 
of his home conditions. 


Such a method helps to solve the problem of meager equipment and small 
amounts of reference material. The same sets of apparatus may be used 
over and over by successive students during the days aliowed for the com- 
pletion of the contract, avoiding the necessity for duplicate equipment for 
each student; thus few reference books may be made to serve a whole class. 
The science department in this way may obtain a wider range of equipment 
and some expensive, but extremely interesting apparatus, instead of dupli- 
cating the equipment in each desk. Again, it is possible to procure a 
greater variety of reference books. Having a wider range of books is 
helpful not only in increased subject matter but in teaching pupils to search 
for material. If they do not understand one author, they may look for 
the same subject as explained from another author’s point of view. 
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10. The teacher becomes a guide, a friend, and a counsellor. The formal atti- 
tude of teacher and pupil becomes one of mutual co-operation. When the 
pupil needs help most, the teacher is available. Capable students who 
thoroughly understand some point often assist their fellow-students to 
understand. One seldom finds students who intentionally shirk their work; 
usually it is a lack of the fundamental knowledge of how to study. Each 
such student becomes an individual problem, and this plan of teaching 
makes it possible for the teacher not only to give help when it is needed, 
but, what is even more important, to give the kind of help that is needed. 


Students’ Estimate of Plan. One cannot be over-enthusiastic in an 
evaluation of the contract form of teaching general science when the 
students themselves see all of these advantages, and many more. The 
following excerpts are taken from the pupils’ own reasons why they pre- 
ferred the plan: 


1. The industrious student has a chance to get ahead—is independent. (70 
students. ) 


2. The information that one gets for himself really means something prac- 
tical and usable. (56 students.) 

3. Definite assignments are known far enough in advance so that one may 
plan his work. (44 students.) 

4. No wasted time. (33 students.) 

5. Better chance to do one’s best. Can use one’s ingenuity. (32 students.) 

6. Learn how to study. Easier to retain information. (25 students.) 

7. More “fun” to study in this way. (25 students.) 

8. Relates whole subject to one central theme. Gives a good outline to follow. 
Can use notebooks for future reference. (24 students.) 

9. More interesting. Seems less monotonous. Holds one’s interest to the 


end. (24 students.) 
10. Can work steadier. Do not forget assignments. Easier to make up work 
when one is absent. (13 students.) 


The above reasons prove to be true as one watches the contract plan in 
everyday operation. It adjusts itself to many situations. It has been 
used for high eighth, low ninth, and high ninth grades with equal success. 
It works equally well with groups of high, medium, and below normal 
intelligence, and is adjustable to either a ten-week or twenty-week sched- 
ule. The size of the class seems to have little bearing when used in classes 
varying from twenty to forty-eight students. If it is impractical to have 
the mimeographed sheets, it is possible to place the contract diagram on the 
board to be copied by the students. Substitute teachers find this plan most 
helpful, as the work is planned, the students are busy, and discipline prob- 
lems are few. More important than all else, it accomplishes its supreme 
purpose in that, quoting Harry Lloyd Miller, it “releases potentiality in 
wholesome ways for every boy and girl.” 

The only objectionable feature to this contract plan is the fact that it 
demands more effort from the teacher but 


“Life is the mirror of king and slave, 
*Tis just what you are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF MARKING IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


HOMER L. ARNOLD 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata 


Y BR HE purpose of this paper is to suggest a procedure in marking 


tah) which is practicable and not in conflict with the principles of 
NG 17/7) scientific measurement. The advance in scientific methods of 
by) CS measurement, including the general acceptance of short- 
response tests, precipitates a conflict of opinions on procedure. 
It is not pessimistic to predict that unless some form of stabilization is 
available, scientific rating will become to a great extent non-existent. 

However various and complicated the marking systems of the past and 
present may be, it is possible to include most of them under at least one of 
three general procedures: (1) A personal estimate (subjective estimate) 
of the standing of the person to be marked. (2) An average of class 
marks, test scores, or other items weighted in various ways and computed 
in per cent, with a minimum passing mark also expressed in per cent. (3) 
A total of points made on objective tests, where the average (mean) 
number of points made by the class establishes the middle of the distribu- 
tion ordinarily designated as “C”. Other marks are determined by com- 
puting the standard deviation (sigma). 

It is with number (3) that we are especially concerned, since it is 
incompatible with a mark expressed in per cent unless the test contains 
exactly 100 points, or the results are reduced to per cent. By 100 points 
we mean 100 true-false statements, 100 blanks to be filled, 100 words to 
underscore, 100 items to be matched with others, or some combination of 
these totaling exactly 100. 

In order to examine plan (3) more in detail, figures are quoted from 
the actual results of an objective test given to 41 pupils taking a regular 
course under normal conditions. This unselected group made an average 
(mean) score of 68.2 points on a test of 100 items which were selected as 
important points covered by the class. Whether or not this means poor 
instruction is not pertinent. Substituting in the proper formula, the stan- 
dard deviation (sigma) equals 9.1. Placing the mid-point of the 9 on 68 
on the scale and marking on a five point system, the following results are 
obtained : 

Mark: F D Cc B A 

Points: (0-54), (55-63), (64-72), (73-81), (82-100) 
This is a typical illustration of the result obtained by the giving of an 
objective test. It sometimes happens that the sigma for the “A” marks 
extends over the 100 point instead of falling short as in the above case. 
There is a question in the minds of many as to whether the above system 
is really measurement. It is not the purpose of this paper to cite points or 
arguments either for or against this thesis. 
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A minimum passing mark of 70 has recently been promulgated as a 
standard for high schools. The writer assumes that many of the advan- 
tages of a minimum passing mark are obvious. One of these advantages 
is that man discovered generations ago that “per cent” is a convenient 
symbol for intelligently and accurately expressing achievement, provided 
that a starting point in the form of a criterion is established. 

A further study of the above case indicates that considerably more 
than half the members of the class fail to make a minimum score of 70. 
Therefore we seek a plan which makes allowance for teachers’ mistakes 
in constructing indefinite, ambiguous, and over difficult questions. This may 
or may not be the cause of the so-called low scores in this case. About 
10 per cent of colleges in the United States have tentatively solved this 
problem by placing a minimum passing mark at from 50 per cent to 62 
per cent, 60 per cent being the most common. 

The writer makes the following assumptions as a basis for suggesting 
score transformation as a tentative solution for the present difficulty. First, 
a teacher who commands confidence enough to be employed, should be 
reasonably capable of judging whether or not a pupil toward the foot of 
a distribution of marks, objectively obtained, should be passed. Personal 
opinion of the teacher on this minimum is superior to personal opinion as 
the sole criterion for each and every mark issued. Second, pupils should 
not be responsible for poorly constructed tests to the extent that their 
marks are lowered thereby. Third, a minimum mark of 70 without a 
system or table for transforming scores made on objective tests, to a system 
having 70 as a minimum, causes teachers to resort to personal opinion 
rather than to objective measurement. Fourth, it is possible to combine 
objective measurement, a minimum mark, and scientific distribution into 
one practicable system. 

The plan which the writer has to suggest is: (1) That teachers con- 
tinue to give objective short-response tests. (2) That the distribution of 
marks be examined carefully, and that the lowest score deserving to pass 
be considered as 70. (3) Transform all scores and mark A, B, C, D, or 
F according to the limits of these marks. 

Example: A B » D F 
(100-94), (93-86), (85-78), (77-70), Below 70 


The case of a class tested in mathematics serves to illustrate this pro- 
cedure. A class of 38 pupils was recently given a test composed of 100 
items. The scores when tabulated ranged from 23 to 89. The teacher, 
after careful consideration, decided that those pupils capable of passing 
on to more advanced work scored at least 61 points. As an experiment, 
the scores were transformed by means of a table constructed by substitut- 


ing in the formula: 30 (TS — MS) 





where S equals the transformed score, TS equals the raw score made on 
the test, and MS equals the minimum raw score passed by the teachers. 
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It would seem to be advisable that the transformed score rather than 
the raw score be placed on the papers of students before returning them 
for discussion. The table used is reproduced below: 


TABLE 
Raw test scores.............. 50 §1 32 SoM SB BH SB SP Oa Ca 
Transformed scores... 62 62 63 64 65 65 66 67 68 68 69 70 71 
Raw test scores... 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 
Transformed scores.......... WawiaertweteisisPpDiiertreRnAentrn = = 
Raw test scores... 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 8&3 84 85 86 87 88 
Transformed scores... 82 82 83 84 85 85 86 87 88 88 89 90 91 
Raw test scores..._________ 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 
Transformed scores... 92 92 93 94 95 95 96 97 98 98 99 100 


The transformation of each mark by a process of substituting in the 
formula would be a laborious process if the substitution were made only 
as each paper is scored. Obviously, a table is advantageous if constructed 
in advance.* Although the above figures were not obtained by substituting 
in a so-called regression equation, the writer believes that transformed 
scores approximate this principle in a practicable manner. If this is true, 
then the above table is not a mere manipulation of figures; it is at least 
a small improvement over the present system. 


THE FALLACY OF FAILURE 


H. N. MASSEY 
Principal, Claremont Junior High School, Oakland 


N this discussion it is necessary to define the terms “fallacy” 
and “failure.” This is done first verbally and then graphi- 
cally. There are few more indefinite or less clearly-defined 
words in the teacher’s vocabulary than the word failure. 

All will accept Noah Webster’s definition of fallacy as “a 
false reasoning.” Traditionally, failure has meant falling short on the part 
of a pupil in the attempt to reach a certain standard (usually very inde- 
finite) set by the teacher of a subject, or by administrative officers. The 
result of this falling short usually has meant that the elementary pupil 
received no credit for what he may have achieved in the subject, and that 
he must repeat at least the subject in question, although in the past it has 
meant the repetition of the grade or half-grade in which the shortness oc- 
curred. In the secondary school it has always meant repetition of the 
subject, with zero credit in the course, and if the pupil has been declared 
a failure in more than one subject, the result has been lack of advance- 
ment in grade. In brief, this falling short was designated by a mark of 
“F,” “E,” “5” or some other mark meaning that the pupil received no 
credit whatever in the subject. 








*Dr. Arnold is preparing a brief manual on marking, with complete transformation 
tables.—Epitor’s Nore, 
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From the beginning of organized education, either private or public, 
it has been considered educationally correct by the majority of teachers 
and administrators that some should fail. Even now there are those who 
maintained that in every class a certain per cent should fail, a certain per 
cent receive the highest marks, etc. Indeed, the tradition of failure has 
been as firmly upheld until recent years as was the earth’s flatness before 
the time of Columbus or the impossibility of human flight before the time 
of the Wright brothers. 

The fallacy of failure may be illustrated by 
the accompanying graph of a cylinder. Con- 
sider the knowledge and skill of a given class 
in a given subject, both at the beginning of its 
study of the subject and at the end of the 
study. The knowledge and skill of the in- 
dividual members will be represented by 
volumes measured from the bottom upwards, 
and will:be in direct proportion to the vertical 
height. 


At the beginning of the study of the sub- 
ject the range of knowledge and skill for the 
individuals of the class will vary, say, from 
nearly X to very nearly T, or even above that 
point in some cases. Probably the knowledge 
and skill of no pupil is as little as that repre- 
sented by height X or zero ability. In most 
cases it probably would be at least that repre- 
sented by height W. 

At the end of the study of the subject by 
the class, the achievement of the individual 
pupils will be judged by the teacher to range, 
say from W to S. Using the scale of grading: A, excellent; B, superior; 
C, average; D, barely passing; and F, failure, that pupil who was con- 
sidered as having achieved knowledge and skill in the subject represented 
by height S or above would be marked “A”; T but not quite S, “B”; U 
but not quite. T, “C”; V but not quite U, “D”; while those pupils not 
reaching V, no matter what their progress may have been, would be given 
an “F”, and thus would be deprived of what they have earned. What an 
injustice !—robbed of what little they were capable of achieving under 
circumstances, the blame for which in most cases could be laid to the 
charge of neither teacher nor pupil. Probably little more progress could 
be expected under the conditions of interest and ability of the pupil; yet 
the pupil has achieved something. 

A Mechanical Sorting Process is fine for oranges and prunes, but 
what about its effectivenes sand justification as a measure of educational 
achievement? We can relegate to the waste heap that fruit which does 
not measure up to a certain size or quality. Not so with human beings. 
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Alas, there have been too many attempts in the past, and especially since 
compulsory education, to relegate to the waste heap those children who 
have not come up to a given standard. Who can say how much that waste 
heap has contributed to the sum total of juvenile delinquency and juvenile 
crime? Industry has learned to eliminate its waste heap by turning it 
into useful by-products. Education must learn to do the same. 

Failure Marks Rest on False Educational Philosophy. This waste heap 
exists because of the injustice of the system of grading or marking,—the 
fallacy of failure. The pupil who does not achieve the height V is marked 
a failure, given no credit whatever for his efforts,—robbed of that little 
which he has earned. He may have achieved, and in most cases probably 
has achieved, all of which he is capable under the circumstances. He has 
not failed. He has merely achieved a lesser degree of success than some 
of his fellows, and that too as judged by academic or mechanical standards, 
disregarding the far more important spiritual values which are more diffi- 
cult of measurement, such as citizenship, co-operation, character, social 
inspiration, etc. It is based upon the untenable educational philosophy that 
a pupil must reach a certain (indefinite to be sure) standard before he 
can go on to the next grade higher in the subject or class. 

The depression and despair which comes to a pupil because of forced 
repetition of a grade or subject, robs him of that invaluable self-confidence 
to which he is entitled, and which he must have to succeed in life. Each 
child is entitled to enjoy that glow of ambition which comes from con- 
tinued success, no matter how small the degrees of improvement or de- 
velopment. Educational leaders must find ways to cultivate and develop 
to a high efficiency all types and degrees of ability. Some have been 
formulated and put into operation, such as the unit plan, the contract plan, 
and others, but these are not alone sufficient so long as the fallacy of 
failure is cherished. 

Nothing succeeds like success is a good motto for all engaged in direc- 
ing the educational development of children. The child who is given a 
chance to proceed from success to success will achieve a great deal more 
scholastically than he will if required to repeat a subject or grade. Fur- 
thermore, his citizenship and morale will be vastly better and he will 
cherish and practise a much higher humanity. 

The writer has drawn these conclusions from his experiences of the 
last six years with both elementary and junior high pupils, during which 
the theory of continued success has been applied. 

How Shall We Free Educational Practices From the 
Fallacy of Failure? 

1. Utilize the millions of dollars wasted as a result of repetition and re- 
tardation in the employment of more counselors and the financing of 
more practical courses for those pupils of less than average academic 
ability and interest. Capitalize what is of immensely greater value, the 
emotional potentiality engendered by continual success. 
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2. Eliminate from our educational vocabulary and practice the word 
“failure” and substitute for it the term “degrees of success.” 

3. Put into operation the unit plan, contract plan or some other plan that 
will render it possible for each child to enjoy continued success no 
matter how slight or slow, thus capitalizing continually upon that glow 
of ambition which is inspired by continued success, the right of every 
child. If this means the obliteration of our traditional, artificial mark- 
ing and classification of pupils into grades, the more honor to it. 

4. Let parents, teachers, and all others, who are engaged in the direction 
of the education of children, behold the vision which proclaims that 
education is a process of directing the lives of the children under our 
care, that justice and devotion to the highest types of human virtues 
demand constancy of success in that education. 


STUDENT COUNCILS IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


F. S. HAYDEN 
Principal, Citrus Union High School and Junior College, Azusa 


ha | a) N a seminar class at the University of Southern California the 
hey writer made a fairly extensive study of student councils in 
over a hundred high schools in California. A questionnaire 
was sent to one hundred ten high schools, large and small, 
over the entire state, and replies were received from eighty. 

The old idea of student government has largely passed, and in its 
stead has come a form of student participation in government. The term 
“student council” as used in California high schools implies a certain 
definite organization of students and faculty existing primarily to co- 
operate in this government. The council is seldom thought of as a court, 
although in some high schools it deals with minor cases of discipline. 

The questionnaire covered evaluation of councils, methods of organiza- 
tion and administration, the principal’s relationship to the council, and 
other problems of similar nature. The writer felt gratified that seventy- 
five per cent of the schools asked to participate in the study responded, 
and also that the replies were so distributed as to give a fair sampling from 
large and small schools, city and rural, and from the northern, the central, 
and southern parts of the state. 

Of the schools replying, twelve enroll under 200; twenty-five enroll 
between 200 and 500; twenty-six, between 500 and 1,000; eleven, between 
1,000 and 2,000; six, over 2,000. 

Seventy-two of the schools returning the questionnaire have councils; 
four have a cabinet and house of representatives, or some scheme rather 
more complicated than the council but functioning much the same; three 
do not have councils; and one is in process of organization. 
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Size of Councils, There seems to be no prevailing practice as to size 
of councils. They range in size from 4 to 103. The number of faculty 
members on the council ranges from 1 to 5; thirty schools have only one 
faculty representative ; twenty-five have 2; eleven have 3; two have 4, and 
three have 5. In student representation there is a wide spread in number, 
three schools having 4 students on the council, three having 5, four having 
6, eight having 7, eleven having 8, six having 9, seven having 10, five 
having 11, two having 12, two having 14, six having 15, one school each 
having 20, 22, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 40, 43, and 102. 

Furthermore, there seems to be no relationship between size of schools 
and number on the council, as is shown by the table below. 






































Size of 

Name of School Enrollment Council 
Sacramento High School_._._»_»_____ 2900 103 
Kern County Union High School (Bakersfield) ____ 2400 7 
Alhambra City High School________. 2282 16 
Huntington Park Union High School 2100 10 
Broadway High School (Glendale) 1864 6 
Woodrow Wilson High School (Long Beach) __..__ 1450 41 
Chaffey Union High School (Ontario) __ 1450 11 
Fullerton Union High School 1200 22 
John Muir Technical High School (Pasadena).................-.... 1130 9 
Sequoia Union High School (Redwood City)-.____ 930 10 
Redondo Union High School 850 38 
Pomona High School... 775 32 
Santa Maria Union High School oe 525 8 
Los Gatos Union High School 400 36 
Caruthers Union High School 182 8 
Beaumont High School. 111 12 
Williams Union High School 90 5 





Councils varying from 5 to 15 seem to be the most common. The 
writer’s own experience in working with a council for fifteen years in the 
same school leads him to favor a council of approximately 20 students, 
and one faculty member to about four student members. 


Methods of Selecting Councils. The study further revealed that there 
is also much divergence in the methods of selecting members of councils 
as in their sizes. In twenty schools the student body officers automatically 
become members of the council and the remaining members are elected 
by the classes; in nineteen schools the entire council is elected by the 
student body ; in ten schools the student body officers, plus the class officers, 
constitute the council; in seven schools the council is elected by the home 
rooms, and in three, by the classes; in three schools the members are 
appointed by the student body president and the principal; in four schools 
the student body officers and girls’ league officers, plus the home room 
representatives, constitute the council; in two schools the student body 
officers only are included in the council; in one school half the members 
are elected by the boys and half by the girls. Usually the upper classes, 
especially the seniors, have the largest representation. In one school the 
principal approved the election slate, and in one school the retiring council 
approved it. 





| 
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Frequency of Meetings. Judging by the frequency of meetings, the 
amount of business taken care of by the council must vary considerably in 
different schools. In thirty-three schools the council meets weekly; in 
fifteen, monthly; in twelve, every two weeks; in eleven, on call; in two, 
twice a week, and in one the meetings are daily. 

Powers Exercised by Councils. Perhaps the frequency of meetings is 
explained in part by the powers granted the councils. In thirty-five schools 
all of the affairs of the student body, including finance, are taken care of 
by the council ; twenty-four schools include the work of the council under 
the term “general school problems”; nineteen schools specify the regula- 
tion of extra curricular activities; in thirteen schools the council seems to 
be primarily a legislative body; six schools emphasize finance; nine, care 
of lunch rooms, halls and grounds; eight, rallies; seven, minor cares of 
discipline ; eight, assemblies and programs; four, social life ; four, athletics ; 
and three, publications. 

In two schools the council administers the merit system. Guilt or in- 
nocence is determined by the council, and demerits administered or with- 
held accordingly. In four schools the councils are simply advisory with 
no definite powers. 

With the range of power granted in most schools, however, the ques- 
tion of the veto power of the principal naturally arises. In seventy schools 
the principal has absolute veto power; in two schools he does not have, 
while two schools answer that they have never had an occasion to decide. 

“Does the Council Have Any Authority in Discipline?” Forty-three 
schools answer “no” and thirty answer “yes.” One principal says, “Not 
directly, but the council is a strong influence for right.” Another principal 
states that the council makes rules of discipline, but the principal enforces 
them. This is no doubt a wise procedure. Many student body governments 
have been wrecked on the rock of discipline. Students may help with the 
order in halls and lunch rooms, direct extra-curricular activities, but the 
major discipline problems should go directly to the proper faculty mem- 
bers or to the principal. 

“What Is the Attitude of Students Toward the Council?” Twenty-nine 
schools answered that the attitude was good; nine, excellent ; twenty-seven, 
satisfactory; and five, indifferent. Some schools were quite emphatic as 
to the value of the council in developing a fine school spirit. 

Specific Difficulties Met by the Different Councils Are Very Inter- 
esting. Ten schools listed the objective of securing student sentiment and 
support as their major problem; fifteen, finance; five, discipline problems 
where the principal’s judgment is questioned. Others listed smoking, 
care of grounds, athletics, annual, leadership, social affairs, assemblies, 
and school spirit. Three say their main difficulty is lack of time; two say 
there is not enough to do, while nineteen say they have no difficult 
problems. 

“As Principal What Is Your Own O pinion of the Value of the Council?” 
Many principals were very emphatic in their evaluation of the council. 
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Twenty-six principals listed it as a very valuable aid to the principal; 
twelve, as valuable for training in citizenship; eleven stated that it insured 
student confidence ; eleven, that it furnished valuable training in leadership ; 
nine, that it was valuable in carrying out student plans and activities ; five, 
that it was a great means of creating public opinion; two, that it was a 
valuable aid in formulating student objectives and ideals. 

One principal said that it might be a great help to the principal or a 
source of trouble; one said that the majority of students were too immature 
for student government; one said he had no opinion either for or against 
it while still another said it was futile. 

One principal who is somewhat of an individualist but who, never- 
theless, has been in charge of the same school for a number of years, 
writes, “When you organize councils, etc., you are suggesting to students 
that problems of discipline exist in your school. This suggestion is bad. 
You should create the impression that problems of discipline are excre- 
scences that do not appear in a good school. You should be a benevolent 
despot. I have no organizations except classes and a few daylight clubs 
that deal with English and science. Problems of discipline to not occur 
in my school in any big sense.” 

The writer’s own opinion is that the council is an invaluable part of 
the modern high school machinery. Prior to the colonies’ break with 
England, Edmund Burke labored with an English despot and his Parlia- 
ment to get them to see that government of a people should grow from 
within and should not be imposed from without. A democratic school is 
the only kind of school that can train for a larger democracy. Among 
the first councils organized in California secondary institutions was the 
one in Citrus Union High School, and for a decade and a half it has been 
a valuable aid in cooperative government and has helped to establish a 
fine morale and high ideals in the school. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 


HERBERT R. STOLZ, M.D. 


Chief of Bureau of Parental Education, State Department 
of Education, California 


) OUGHLY speaking there are 400,000 boys and girls in the 
secondary schools of California. During the next decade, 
after they have left high school or junior college with or 
without a diploma, they will be found pursuing a great variety 
of occupations for which they have been prepared in some 





degree by the training they are now undergoing. Of these 400,000 young 
people about 380,000 will still be living ten years from today if the present 
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mortality rates continue. Of those living at that time about 60 per cent 
or 228,000 will be married and will be facing the problems of parenthood. 


Preparation for Parenthood Not Provided. To those who are to under- 
take the responsibility of building bridges or aeroplanes, the secondary 
school gives valuable training and information. For those who intend to 
raise hogs or cattle, there is a well planned course. For those who aspire 
to handle other people’s money, or other people’s quarrels, or other people’s 
children, the required curriculum is well established. But deliberate train- 
ing for parenthood responsibility, which will be of vital concern to more 
than 50 per cent of the pupils within the next ten years has been, and still 
is, conspicuous by its absence. 

Are Parents Capable of Rearing Children? In one sense the responsi- 
bilities of parents for the nurture of their children are less extensive in 
our day than ever before; such parent substitutes as the school, the public 
health department, the scout master and the recreation leader have taken 
over many functions which once fell upon the home. On the other hand, 
the rapid changing of economic and social conditions has intensified the 
perplexity of parents and teachers in their attempts to guide the develop- 
ment of the children under their care. New ways of living have brought 
new problems, and the ferment of the more recent theories in psychology 
and physiology has undermined our faith in the traditional principles of 
discipline without giving any clear-cut substitutes. The rapid increase in 
the number of well-baby clinics, mothers’ clinics, child guidance clinics, 
and the steady growth of the movement to include mental and physical 
hygiene service as a part of the school machinery are sufficiently conclu- 
sive proof that we as individuals and as a civic group consider parents 
inadequate to cope with the manifold responsibilities of child rearing. 


Child Welfare Depends on Attitudes and Information of Parents. 
Superficial inspection of the situation might lead one to the comfortable 
conclusion that through an ever increasing use of specialists the child’s 
development will be favorably affected, and the worry of parents con- 
siderably lessened. But we have gone far enough in the use of special 
agencies outside the home to know that so long as the child lives with his 
parents, the degree of success attained by outside experts is directly pro- 
portional to the intelligent cooperation of the parents. From this it seems 
to follow logically that, whether the present tide of vicarious parenthood 
increases or recedes, progress in child welfare will depend upon the 
acquired attitudes and information of parents as well as upon their in- 
heritance. 


Training for Parenthood Is Possible. To doubt the usefulness of 
previously acquired attitudes and information in the vocational, or avoca- 
tional field of parenthood would be to doubt the usefulness of nearly all 
formal schooling. If it is possible to train for a profession which involves 
technical knowledge and knowledge of human behavior, then it must be 
possible to assist in preparation for parenthood. Let us consider briefly the 
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attitudes, skills and information which experience has shown to be acquir- 
able and useful in this connection. 

Special Skills Are Essential. The homely skills involved in cooking 
and in the making of clothing are no longer popular, and may be unneces- 
sary so long as there are no children in the household, but become essential 
as a part of the mother’s equipment in the vast majority of homes. These 
are but two of the many skills embraced in the phrase “home-making.” 
There is, also, a group of skills connected with the appropriate regime for 
infants as contrasted with the skills required in home-making for adults 
only. A third group of skills, useful in any human relationship but par- 
ticularly important for parents, is concerned with the accurate observation 
of human behavior and with drawing conclusions from the observed 
phenomena. This rare skill is usually called “common sense.” 

Value of Biological Knowledge. A list of the kinds of information 
which are admittedly useful in meeting the responsibilities of parenthood 
would embrace practically all of the curricular subdivisions of learning. 
Suffice it to mention that knowledge of the physical, mental and impulsive 
development of the child himself is obviously most important and can only 
be gained through familiarity with human biology, which in turn rests upon 
physics and chemistry. 

Zest in Home Relationships. But skills and information amount to very 
little in rearing children unless they are vitalized and organized by proper 
attitudes toward children and toward parenthood. Every thoughtful ob- 
server knows this. 

What Secondary Schools Can Do to Improve Parenthood 

Of course it is not possible for the secondary school to either com- 
mence or complete the preparation of boys and girls for parenthood. In- 
deed, this responsibility rests mainly upon other agencies. But the secon- 
dary school can and should do its share. It remains to assess what it now 
does and to suggest some things which it might do. 


Home-Making Skill for Boys as Well as for Girls. The program in 
home-making is well established, and the tendency is to recognize it as one 
of the main highways through the high school course. The obvious gap in 
the program is the omission of any training for boys in appropriate home- 
making skills. Probably the work in agriculture comes the nearest to 
supplying this need, and might be still further developed and pointed 
toward husbandry in the domestic sense. The United States Office of 
Education reports that over 7,000 boys in 42 states are now taking work 
in some phase of home-making, and that they are enthusiastic over the 
opportunity. 

Training for Care of Children. As for training in the actual care of 
young children, a number of high schools offer such opportunities to girls 
and wisely refrain from trying to interest boys in these particular skills. 

Intelligent Interpretation of Human Behavior. Training in the accurate 
observation and dispassionate interpretation of human behavior is, no 
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doubt, incidental to many learning procedures, but so far as I am aware, 
there is but one high school in California which deliberately tries to direct 
and systematize this fundamental requisite for successful parenthood. It 
is true that the setting up of facilities for systematic observation of young 
children presents difficulties, and there are but few teachers who have had 
experience in directing such a situation; nevertheless the importance of the 
training might well stimulate progressive junior or senior high school to 
experiment in this field. There is no reason to believe that boys would 
be less interested or less benefited than girls. 

Academic Studies Not Sufficient. It can be argued that nearly all of 
the factual content of any high school course is relevant to the solution of 
parental problems in one way or another. On the other hand, the almost 
pathetic eagerness of young mothers and the more restrained desire of 
young fathers to understand how and why their children develop as they 
do, is sufficient evidence that their schooling—including that of collegiate 
grade—failed to give them even the most elementary knowledge of how a 
human being develops from conception to adulthood. An ever increasing 
number of high school students study some aspect of biological science. 
Granting the complexity and tremendous scope of human biology, I never- 
theless submit that it represents a body of knowledge which deserves a 
prominent place in the curriculum of every secondary school. 

Parenthood, a Major Goal, Neglected. What is being done and what 
may be done by secondary schools to develop in the young people whom 
they serve wholesome attitudes towards parenthood? As to what is being 
done in this regard, I must confess that it is difficult to estimate. I think 
I am safe in saying that the development of appropriate attitudes toward 
parenthood is almost entirely incidental, and not deliberately planned in 
the large majority of our secondary schools. We will agree that the home 
influence is paramount; but home influence needs to be crystallized and 
brought to the level of rational consideration. Adolescent boys and girls 
are peculiarly sensitive to ideals which link them as individuals to dynamic 
social processes. Through directed observation and study in social science 
they may be led to realize that in peace and in war, in professional service 
and in business administration it is man power and woman power that 
count most of all; that for those who are eager to contribute something 
lasting to human progress, there is no surer way than by supplying one or 
more well-bred and wisely nurtured children to carry on the great adven- 
ture; that, for those who contemplate living fully, successful parenthood 
is one of the major goals. Perhaps it is too much to expect that any great 
enthusiasm for parenthood can be aroused in public schools in which the 
teaching staff is so largely celibate, and so sensitive about it, but the 
importance to society of wholesome attitudes towards this aspect of life 
is so apparent that I feel confident that many teachers would make the 
effort to establish such attitudes if “worthy home membership” were 
recognized as a goal in fact as well as in name. 




















PROGRAM PROBLEMS AND PRACTICE IN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


RICHARD I. ABRAHAM 


Member of the Department of Educational Research and Service, San Francisco 


URING the fall term 1929 a study of teacher-load in all the 
senior high schools of San Francisco was made by the De- 
} partment of Educational Research and Service.* The primary 
objectives of this investigation were: 
(a) to determine the median instructional load of senior 
high school teachers, and 
(b) to furnish a basis upon which-comparisons could be made among 
the several schools and departments. 


The seven high schools regularly doing senior high school work were 
included in the study. A brief description of each school is necessary in 
order that the data which follow may be interpreted with greater pre- 
cision. 

Balboa High School is a new high school, having an enrollment of 
about 1230 pupils all in grades 9 and 10. Each term one-half grade is 
added. Thus, in a very short time, the school will become a regular four- 
year high school. A general high school course is offered. In general, 
classes meet five times per week, and periods are 46 minutes in length. 

Galileo High School offers a general high school course to the 2340 
pupils enrolled in grades 9 to 12 inclusive. Classes in this school meet, in 
general, four times per week. The periods are 50 minutes in length. 


Girls High School enrolls girls only. It had its origin in the Union 
Grammar School of San Francisco (one of the oldest secondary schools 
in California) established in 1856. In 1864 the Union Grammar School 
was divided into two schools, one for girls and the other for boys. This 
marked the beginning of both Girls and Lowell High Schools. The enroll- 
ment at the time the data for this study were collected, was 1187 girls 
enrolled in grades 9 to 12 inclusive. A general high school course for 
girls is offered. Periods are 47 minutes in length and classes meet five 
times per week. 

High School of Commerce, as its name signifies, was originally a 
school in which a general commercial training was offered. The course 
has been broadened until now all general high school courses, except 
courses in industrial arts, are offered. However, in this school is to be 
found the most comprehensive commercial course offered by the San 
Francisco high schools. The course is adapted to the needs of boys as 
well as girls. The enrollment is 2257 pupils in grades 9 to 12 inclusive. 
Classes meet five times per week and periods are 46 minutes in length. 








*This study was made at the request of, and in collaboration with, Mr. John C. 


McGlade, Deputy Superintendent in charge of senior high schools. 
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Lowell High School, which was for a number of years after 1864, a 
school for boys, became a co-educational school in 1887. Its curriculum 
is chiefly academic or college preparatory. No work is offered in com- 
mercial, industrial arts or household arts courses. The enrollment at 
present is about 2400 pupils in grades 9 to 12 inclusive. Some periods are 
40 minutes in length, with classes meeting five times per week, while the 
remaining periods are 50 minutes, with classes meeting four times per 
week. 


Mission High School has an enrollment of 2250 pupils in grades 10 
to 12 inclusive, being at present the only high school in the city to be 
organized on a strictly senior high school basis. A general high school 
course is offered. Classes meet five times per week and periods are 53 
minutes in length. 


Polytechnic High School is a four year high school, having 2176 
pupils enrolled in grades 9 to 12 inclusive. As its name signifies, many 
special courses are offered, although the general high school courses make 
up the curriculum. Classes meet five times per week and periods are 46 
minutes in length. 


The data from which this study is derived were obtained during the 
first month of the fall term 1929 from the weekly programs of all 
teachers, in the seven senior high schools. 


Distribution of Pupils and Teachers by Departments and Schools 


Table I shows the number of pupils pursuing each subject group in each school, 
and the per cent that this number is of the total subject enrollments of the school. 
Thus, 1227 pupils of Balboa High School were enrolled in the English department, 
347 pupils in the social science department, 544 pupils in the mathematics depart- 
ment, 951 pupils in the modern language department, 308 pupils in the science 
department, 73 pupils in the Latin department, 1137 pupils in the commercial de- 
partment, 412 pupils in the industrial arts department, 369 pupils in the household 
arts department, 199 pupils in the fine arts department, 192 pupils in the mechanical 
drawing department, and 146 pupils in the music department, making a total of 
5905 subject enrollments in Balboa High School. Following each number is the 
per cent that it is of 5905, the total subject enrollments of the school. Phrased 
another way, approximately 20.8 per cent of the total work done by the 1230 pupils 
of Balboa High School is done in the English department, 5.9 per cent in social 
science, et cetera. 


It will be noted that the subject groups are divided into academic and non- 
academic, and that science, while not technically academic, is included with the 
academic group. The per cent of work done in academic and non-academic groups 
is shown for each school in the sub-totals. The two final columns represent the 
totals for all schools combined. In making comparisons certain differences existing 
in the tnake-up of the schools should be kept in mind. 


From the totals it will be seen that approximately 20 per cent of the work 
done by the San Francisco senior high school pupils is in the English subject group; 
about 14 per cent is in the social science group; 10 per cent is in the mathematics 
group; 12 per cent is in the modern language group; 10 per cent is in the science 
group; and 2 per cent is in the Latin group. Thus, for all the schools combined, 
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about two-thirds of the work done is in the group of academic subjects, leaving 
about one-third of the work in the so-called non-academic group, and distributed 
as follows: 
16 per cent in the commercial group 
3 per cent in the industrial arts group 
3 per cent in the household arts group 
4 per cent in the fine arts group 
3 per cent in the mechanical drawing group 
3 per cent in the music group 
In the totals for all schools, the English and commercial subject groups have 
the highest percentages, with 19.6 per cent and 15.9 per cent, respectively, while 
mechanical drawing and Latin have the lowest percentages with 2.8 per cent and 
2.0 per cent respectively. 
Considerable variation exists in the comparison of the different subject groups 
in the several schools, but these variations may be explained in large measure by 
the differences in the type of organization and curricular make-up of the schools. 


Taste I, 





Class Size, Pupils per Teacher, and Average Number of 
Pupils per Class 

Table II A, B and C shows the total number of pupils, total number of teachers, 
average number of pupils per teacher, and average number of pupils per class, by 
departments for each of the seven schools. 

Column 1 for each department gives the total number of pupils doing work in 
that department in each school, and the total for all schools. 

Column 2 gives the number of teachers in the department for each school and 
for all schools. Fractions indicate part-time work in the department. (Teachers 
sometimes work in two or more departments.) 

In column 3 is listed the average number of individual pupils per teacher for 
each school and for all schools. Some of the variation found in this column is 
due to the fact that in Galileo and Lowell High Schools a large proportion of the 
classes meet 4 times per week, whereas in the other five schools the prevailing 
practice is 5 times per week. Thus, Galileo and Lowell have a larger number of 
individual pupils per teacher. 

The average number of pupils per class per teacher is shown in column 4, for 
each school and for all schools. 
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TasLe II-A 





56.5 | 172.2 32.4] 7199} 42. 167.4% Sl. 


Tasie II-B 


1481}10.0 | 148.1] 32.39) 345 
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Taste II-C 





129 1967 127.9) 21.8 231.5) 42.1 167 


The following tabulation shows the average number of pupils per class 
for all schools by departments arranged in rank order, and the range in 
average class-size of all schools by departments. 

Tasie III 
SUMMARY OF TABLE II-A-B-C 


Average number of Range in average 






































Department pupils per class class size 
Physical Education ... 42.1 35.4 to 49.0 
Commerce 33.1 31.0 to 35.2 
Social Science 32.4 27.0 to 35.9 
Mathematics 31.2 28.9 to 34.1 
Music W.5 25.5 to 37.5 
English 30.1 26.1 to 33.9 
Modern Language 27.9 22.5 to 32.3 
Science i“ 24.9 22.0 to 26.5 
Latin 23.5 18.6 to 28.9 
Fine Arts 22.8 18.6 to 28.4 
Household Arts 22.4 17.3 to 26.3 
Mechanical Drawing 218 17.6 to 26.6 
Industrial Arts 21.2 19.7 to 24.0 





Teacher Load 


The investigation was extended to include a study of the actual teach- 
ing loads of the teachers involved. 
The following tabulations show the existing conditions regarding the 


instructional load of teachers in the various departments of the several 
schools. 


A common standard is necessary in order that comparisons may be 
made between the several schools. The standard used in this study was 
“pupil-clock-hours per week.” One “pupsl-clock-hour” is defined as sixty 
minutes of class work for one pupil. Thus there is represented in a class 
of 30 pupils during one fifty-minute period, a total of 25 pupil-clock-hours. 
The total instructional load per week for an individual teacher is the sum 
of the pupil-clock-hours represented in all the teaching periods of this 
teacher during the week. 
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Not many schools have 60-minute or full-hour periods. As a means 
of comparing the teaching loads in any school regardless of the length 
of the period with the results of this study, the formula below is sug- 
gested. In Table XVIII will be found median teaching-loads of San 
Francisco teachers by departments, stated in terms of pupil-clock-hours 
per week. The formula will give the teaching load, stated in terms of 
pupil-recitations per week, which corresponds to the median teaching 
loads listed in Table XVIII. 


Median teaching load (See Table XVIII) x 60 min. 


length of period in minutes 








For example, the corresponding teaching load stated in terms of pupil- 
recitations per week for teachers in an English department of a school in 
which periods are 50 minutes in length would be 


601 (See Table XVIII) x 60 minutes 


50 minutes 





=721.2 pupil-recitations 


In drawing conclusions from the tabulations presented, the following 
facts should be noted: 


1. The load of each teacher is counted but once. In the event a teacher teaches 
in more than one department, his or her total load is counted in that depart- 
ment in which the major part of his or her work is done. 


2. Four teachers doing part-time work are not included. 


3. Classes taught by vice-principals are not included for the reason that they 
usually teach but one class per day. 


4. Differences exist in the organization of the schools. 
5. Differences exist among the schools in the kind of work offered. 


(For differences mentioned in 4 and 5, refer to description of schools 
in the foregoing pages.) 


Tables IV to IX show the range and median teaching load for each 
school by departments for each so-called academic subject. Science is 
included. Chart A depicts the same information. 


Column 1 gives name of school. 
Column 2 gives number of teachers included. 
Column 3 gives the greatest teaching Joad. 


Column 4 gives the point above which the teaching loads of one-fourth of the 
teachers of the school or schools are listed. 


Column 5 gives the median teaching load for the school or schools. 


Column 6 gives the point above which the teaching loads of 75 per cent of the 
teachers are listed. 


Column 7 gives the smallest teaching load of the school or schools. 
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TABLE IV 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN ENGLISH 


1 
School 
Balboa ...... 


DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 


2 
No.of 3 4 5 6 7 
Teachers High Qs Mdn. Q, Low 
6 660 637 600 575 555 





Galileo 


14 673 621 614 575 413 





Girls ...... 


10 +637 562 530 505 355 





Commerce 


11 699 683 666 637 293 





OS  — 


15 726 «60654 Ss «5569 5512s«426 





Mission .......... 


15 667 645 624 594 380 





Polytechnic 


16 682 625 580 525 302 





All Schools 


87 726 646 601 546 293 





TABLE V 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE teaches —bah BY SCHOOLS 


1 
School 
Balboa ............ 


No.of 3 4 5 6 7 
Teachers High Qs Mdn. (OQ, Low 
2 718 657 596 





SOD  vcncsieiinnens 


9 708 669 635 612 583 





eS aa 


5 609 594 562 462 412 





Commerce ...... 


7 706 662 552 





Lowell 


13 743 709 658 604 493 





Mission ...... 


11 795 741 706 ©5579 508 





Polytechnic .. 


8 675 650 625 575 517 





All Schools .... 


55 798 703 636 587 412 





TABLE VI 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN 
MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 























2 
1 No.of 3 4 5 6 7 

School Teachers High g: Mdn. Q: Low 
Balboa ...... 4 690 650 625 550 475 
ID cinsinsthiitticntinansial 9 730 669 625 562 367 
Girls 3 657 a= 625 — 584 
Commerce 5 693 ~ 658 —_— 486 
Lowell ...... 10 710 #675 625 562 343 
Mission 5 715 — 675 — 592 
Polytechnic ........ 7 762 662 591 562 517 


All Schools .............. 





43 762 676 629 573 343 


TasBLe VII 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES Caravan ee BY SCHOOLS 


1 
School 
Balboa ........... 


No.of 3 4 5 6 7 
Teachers High Qs Mdn. OQ, Low 
7 659 656 612 579 562 





Galileo ...... 


10 603 594 560 512 293 





Girls 


7 625 581 537 487 441 





Commerce 


10 629 595 570 537 475 





Lowell 


11 Sy Sv 4 OSD OSSD 





Mission 


' fC HOUlUMDOlUCl 





Polytechnic 


6 655 644 625 606 498 





All Schools 


58 659 ««598-~S—«S56 S02~—Sts«293 
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Tasie VIII 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 





2 L, 

1 No.of 3 4 5 6 7 
School Teachers High Qs Mdn. OQ, Low 
oes LS SE, eee 2 637 — 585 — 534 
Tc icatias 12 760 634 608 566 483 
| Eee ee 6 587 575 550 475 387 
| i A 8 649 575 516 450 410 
Se ee eee 17 680 587 521 482 350 
EE RO EP 10 680 642 600 537 482 
I 11 631 581 531 444 294 
EE CRN Oe aS 66 760 614 547 501 294 

TasBLe IX 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN LATIN AND 
GREEK DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 








2 
1 No. of 3 4 5 6 7 

School Teachers High Qs Mdn. OQ; Low 
EE ESET Oe ae 1 514 —_ 514 — 514 
ECS 1 367 —_— 367 — 367 
i eteeesieipennen 1 359 — 359 — 359 
ETE SEE eer eae 1 556 — 556 — 556 
Re SF 4 633 — 575 — 469 
Mission 1 539 — 539 — 539 
aaa tennessee 1 544 — 544 — 544 
I ss ci enspncionsiowinn 10 633 575 525 475 359 





See Chart A on next page for medians and range of teaching loads stated in 
terms of pupil-clock-hours in English, Social Science, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Science, and Greek and Latin. 


The next series of tabulations, Tables X to XVI, gives the range and 
median teaching load for each school by departments for the so-called 
non-academic subjects. The same data are presented graphically by 


Chart B. 
TABLE X 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 








2 

1 No.of 3 4 5 6 7 
School Teachers High Os Mdn. OQ; Low 
EE TS N,N 6 917 887 650 587 551 ? 

Galileo ... See a ae 11 760 662 619 584 553 

Girls sitiidisiniaamnitibiones 5 776 — 675 —_ 612 

a, 21 908 812 755 531 467 

SE ARE 6 a 16 958 787 733 667 433 

Polytechnic si telAeieuishinehiibabentiven 4 744 — 650 — 636 





LEE 63 958 763 697 609 433 
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CHart A 


Mepians AND RANGES OF TEACHING Scoot s 
LOADS STATED IN TERMS OF PUPIL 
CLOCK HOURS 
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TABLE XI 





PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 
2 
No.of 3 4 5 

















1 
School Teachers High Qs Madn. 
Balboa 4 613 — 600 
Galileo 5 534 — 487 
a ei 5 592 — 487 
Polytechnic 7 644 -- 575 
pA ee 21 644 595 525 
TABLE XII 


Sliiiiee 


Low 
520 
417 
313 
268 


268 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN HOUSEHOLD 


ARTS DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 














2 
1 No. of 3 4 5 
School Teachers High Qs Medan. 
Balboa .... a 3 663 — 625 
Galileo ...... Lae near s 483 — 375 
Girls 4 596 — 475 
RRR SERS TE a M 538 — 512 
sR RE a 3 724 — 525 
I Te 3 561 —_ 425 
FEE LV A 19 724 578 508 
Taes_Le XIII 


oo 


lidtdaas 


w 
\o 
_ 


Low 
578 
293 
351 
370 
300 
257 


257 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 
2 























1 No. of 3 4 5 

School Teachers High Qs Medan. 
BN Bei ci scanecinecsinadi 1 660 —_ 660 
Galileo 3 557 _ 425 
| ae 3 490 _ 425 
Commerce 2 521 — 475 
Lowell 4 700 — 575 
eS Seta ee 3 495 — 485 
OEE 6 521 —_— 466 
ae 22 700 541 478 

TasBLe XIV 


On 


> 
i) 
wn 


Low 
333 
331 
431 
276 


276 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN MECHANICAL 


DRAWING DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 




















2 
1 No. of 3 4 5 

School Teachers High Qs Madan. 
Balboa 1 517 — 517 
Galileo eee 3 553 — 525 
Commerce 1 613 — 613 
Lowell 1 373 —_ 373 
Mission 3 570 —_ 562 
Polytechnic 6 529 oa 500 
All Schools 15 613 556 515 
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TABLE XV 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN MUSIC 
DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 


























2 
1 No.of 3 4 5 6 7 
School Teachers High Q: Mdn. Q: Low 
OS a 1 560 —_ 560 —_ 560 
Galileo 1 644 —_ 644 — 644 
Girls .... 1 559 — 559 — 559 
Commerce 2 747 —_ 744 — 741 
Lowell 4 642 — 525 — 416 
Mission .... 2 733 — 700 _ 693 
Polytechnic ............-...-- 3 575 —_ 525 — 494 
I Nn cinisistnsnncitcntsniccineieniinaiiaiaaiide 14 747 675 583 525 416 
Taste XVI 


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS BY SCHOOLS 


























2 
1 No.of 3 4 5 6 7 

School Teachers High Qs Mdn. Q: Low 
Balboa 6 960 925 833 708 692 
Galileo ............ 8 1113 975 750 550 440 
Girls 6 1037 875 750 675 572 
Commerce ...............-.. 9 1125 1069 862 706 544 
EE re rj 816 775 550 475 416 
Mission 9 1170 1119 992 954 548 
Polytechnic 9 1050 994 925 712 682 
All Schools .......... 54 1170 987 825 679 416 





See Chart B on next page for medians and ranges of teaching loads stated in 
terms of pupil-clock-hours in Commercial, Industrial Arts, Household Arts, Fine 
Arts, Mechanical Drawing, Music, and Physical Education. 


Table XVII shows the distribution of teaching loads for the 527 
teachers by schools. The range for all schools is from 257 at Polytechnic 
to 1170 at Mission. The median is 598. The range of the medians of 
the seven schools is from 554 at Lowell to 645 at Commerce. Chart C 
presents the information in graphic form. 




















TasLe XVII 
PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK BY SCHOOLS 
2 
1 No.of 3 4 5 6 7 
School Teachers High Qs: Mdn. Q: Low 
Balboa 44 960 687 625 575 475 
Galileo 89 1113 641 603 530 293 
Girls 51 1037 619 562 487 330 
Commerce 80 1125 733 645 536 293 
Lowell 86 816 648 554 490 343 
Mission 90 1170 725 625 539 300 
Polytechnic 87 1050 643 579 502 257 





Total 527. 1170 671 598 519 257 
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Cuart B 


MepiANS AND RANGES OF TEACHING LOADS STATED IN 
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Cuart C 

Scnoocs TEACHERS Average NUMBER of PUPIL CLOCK HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK 
BY SCHOOLS 
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Table XVIII gives the same information by departments instead of 
by schools. The range is the same (from 257 in household arts to 1170 
in physical education) as it is in the preceding table. The median for all 
departments is 598. The range of the medians for the several depart- 
ments is from 478 in fine arts to 825 in physical education. The upper 
quartile for all departments is 671, ranging from 987 in physical educa- 
tion to 541 in fine arts. The lower quartile for all departments is 519, 
ranging from 679 in physical education to 394 in both mechanical draw- 
ing and household arts. 

Summarizing we may say that one-half of the San Francisco senior 
high school teachers have instructional loads of more than 598 pupil- 
clock-hours per week, while one-half have less than that amount. The 
instructional-loads of 50 per cent of the teachers lie between 671 and 519 
pupil-clock-hours, with 25 per cent less than 519 and 25 per cent more 
than 671 pupil-clock-hours per week. Chart D depicts the same data. 


Taste XVIII 
PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS PER TEACHER PER WEEK 
BY DEPARTMENTS 






































2 
1 No. of 3 4 5 6 7 

Department Teachers High Q: Mdn. QQ: Low 
Physical Ed........... 54 1170 987 825 679 416 
Commercial ....... 63 958 763 697 609 433 
Social Science .. 55 798 703 636 587 412 
Mathematics  ............ 43 762 676 629 573 343 
IEEE” nigniinndiiniet 87 726 646 601 546 293 
Music " 14 747 675 583 525 416 
Mod. Languages 58 659 598 556 502 293 
paced aa 66 760 614 547 501 294 
Industrial Arts .... 21 644 595 525 462 268 
ea 10 633 575 525 475 359 
Mechanical Drawing 15 613 556 515 394 299 
Household Arts 19 724 578 508 394 257 
Fine Arts 22 700 541 478 425 276 





Total ...... 527 1170 671 598 519 257 
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Cuart D 
Derantnents Numser of Average NUMBER OF PUPIL CLOCK HOURS PER TEACHER PER weEEK 
TEACHERS BY DEPARTMENTS 
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PuPit CLOCK HOURS 


As stated at the outset, this study was initiated to determine the size 
of the instructional load of senior high school teachers. The study pre- 
sents a picture of the existing situation in San Francisco. As a record of 
prevailing practice in San Francisco, it will be more or less valuable in 
making comparisons. 


A Survey of Small Classes 


In making a study of small classes it does not suffice merely to enu- 
merate the number of classes in each school with less than 20 pupils, 
which number according to the ruling of the Board of Education shall be 
the minimum number of pupils in a class unless special permission is 
granted. One must consider the total number of periods per week that 
such classes meet. 


It does not seem comparable to put on the same basis, an English 
teacher with one class under 20 pupils which meets five times per week, 
and a science teacher with one class under 20 pupils which meets seven 
times per week. In order that all may be on the same basis relatively, all 
teaching periods with less than 20 pupils are considered in the tabulations 
which follow. 


Table XIX shows the number of teaching periods per week with less 
than 20 pupils by departments and by schools. The so-called academic 
subjects are placed at the top of the list, and the totals for both academic 
and non-academic segregated. In academic subjects, there are 604 teach- 
ing periods under 20 pupils, and 817 in non-academic making a grand 
total of 1421. The table shows clearly the comparative standing of both 
the schools and departments with respect to number of teaching periods 
under 20 pupils. These data are presented graphically for schools by 
Chart E and for departments by Chart F. 
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TasLe XIX 


NUMBER OF TEACHING PERIODS PER WEEK WITH 
LESS THAN 20 PUPILS 
































S g . oo Boe 
Departments S) =< 2 2 s = — 
as 2 Fe 2 2 So 
m G6 © . wa = 
SS eae ee _ 8 40 — 4 10 30 92 
a — 4 — — 5 5 10 24 
SS ee —_— 20 — — 18 10 10 58 
ON en ep Oa as Se 10 28 10 5 39 40 15 147 
Science ...... _— 52 61 —_ 19 28 54 214 
Latin 5 16 _— 5 13 10 20 69 
Academic Sub Total........... 15 128 111 10 98 103 139 604 
Commercial — 16 10 5 — — 5 36 
Ind. Arts 5 60 —_ —_— — 50 95 210 
ee | SS eee 10 51 25 5 — 25 = Se 
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Table XX is a distribution of class-size for all teaching periods with 
less than 20 pupils by schools. The first row below the totals shows the 
median size of class for the teaching periods with less than 20 pupils. In 
other words, 50 per cent of all such teaching periods are between 16 and 
20, while the remaining 50 per cent have less than 16 pupils. The average 
size for all schools is 15.1 pupils. Thus it is safe to say that in general 
about four or five more pupils per class would bring the 1421 teaching 
periods up to 20 pupils. By multiplying the 1421 teaching periods by 5 
we have 7105 pupil-periods per week. This represents the number neces- 
sary to bring all classes up to the requirement of 20 pupils if properly 
distributed. If this number be divided by 720 pupil-recitations, which is 
approximately the median number of pupil-recitations per teacher per week 
(figured on a basis of 50 minute periods) the quotient is 9.8. This is the 
total teacher excess resultant from teaching periods with less than 20 
pupils. In other words, the present staff of teachers in the senior high 


schools could take care of an additional number of pupils if properly dis- 
tributed, sufficient to occupy the full time of 9.8 teachers. In the row 
immediately below the averages for each of the schools, will be found 
a figure representing the teacher excess for each school. In making these 
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calculations relating to teacher excess, no account is taken of the fact that 
42 per cent of the periods with small classes are to be found in the academic 
subjects where the average number of pupils is supposed to be 30. Thus 
the figures arrived at in the table may be considered quite conservative. 


TABLE XX 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING PERIODS PER WEEK WITH 
LESS THAN 20 PUPILS BY SCHOOLS 
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ORGANIZING THE FRESHMEN 


LEO B. HART 
Counsellor, Bakersfield High School 


ay HE Kern County Union High School of Bakersfield believes 

INP REA that “As your freshmen go, so goes your school.” Let a 

A) group of fledglings get a loose, disorganized start in school 

and one might as well prepare to reap a whirlwind. Give 

these same youngsters a good representative organization and 

you will direct the energies of this whirlwind to the advancement of your 
school. 

Our freshmen are no longer shy, bashful, and frightened neophytes in 
a big, strange environment. Instead, they are a dynamic, wide-awake 
group of capable youngsters ready to enter into the game of making their 
high school the best one of them all, as inter-class rallies, debates, class 
stunts, social functions, class assemblies, and the honor roll will attest. 
They are just a group of normal boys and girls coming from desert, moun- 
tain, ranch and city homes. Their preceding eight years were spent in 
the forty-five grammar schools of this district. 

Strangers Are Entertained. Our freshmen first met as a group one 
day last May when they were our guests at the annual “visiting day for 
eighth graders.” In groups they were taken to see high school classes in 
regular daily operation. This was their first view of the new order of 
things that was to await them after graduation from grammar school. In 
a general assembly they first met as a body, and here they heard the school 
heads enumerate the advantages of a high school education and lend en- 
couragement to them to carry on. They heard the fifty-piece orchestra,’ 
the band and the glee club. They watched the acrobatic stunts of the 
tumbling team and enjoyed the entertaining scenes of a skit presented by 
the dramatics department. At noon they sat down to a bounteous, warm 
meal as guests of the school. When the busses drove away at two o'clock, 
taking our guests to their respective homes, a special edition of the Blue 
and White, our school paper, was tucked into their hands, and eager minds 
were already reveling in the thoughts of their future high school days. 

Pupils Are Helped in Planning Their High School Courses. Soon 
thereafter the high school counsellor went to their schools, loaded with the 
C. A., M. A., I. Q., Reading score, Arithmetic score, Mechanical Arts 
score, and Domestic Science score for each child. In the school library, 
at a desk in the rear of the room, or at their seats, as the convenience of 
the school permitted, he helped them. With each one he discussed their 
plans, and their problems. With each one a course of study was out- 
lined, and he left them with the assurance that they would hear from him 
during the summer. Later in the summer came the promised card, bear- 
ing the student’s chosen course of study, the date of school opening and 
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a wish for a good vacation and a hope that he would see them in Sep- 
tember. 


Honors Awaited Them. To the principals of each school also went a 
letter asking their co-operation in formulating and effecting a new type of 
organization for this embryo class of freshmen. The letter explained that 
an “Executive Council” of thirteen members was to be the senatorial head 
of this new class when it entered high school. It proposed that the twelve 
largest schools choose the outstanding boy or girl in their graduating class 
to be that school’s representative on the council. Each of the smaller 
schools was to take the same care in sending in the name of its candidate 
for the office of councilman-at-large. 


First Day at School. In September they came, eight hundred and fifty 
of them. Eager, anxious, dubious, but determined freshmen. Into the 
thick of life in this new and strange environment they came. A strange 
realization seized them; they had all suddenly become a part of it. They 
were not guests anymore; they were an unassimilated part of the scheme 
of things. But what were they to do? How were they to act? Was this 
boy or that girl laughing at them as they fidgeted down the corridors, or 
were they just jollying each other, oblivious to the passing of a “Frosh”? 
Yes, their lockers were in “Freshman Alley” down in the corridor of the 
auditorium building—they knew their place to that extent—but what could 
they dare for themselves? Must they be just a herded group of lowly 
freshmen, doomed to bow to the will of self-appointed dictators? Were 
they to cheer and applaud for others and never be let to do for themselves ? 
What was the answer to this riddle? Who was to guide them? How 
were they to get to know each other so that they could “stick together” and 
do their share in this big institution ? 


Government Is Organized. The answer came from out of a clear sky. 
The Blue and White carried the story. The Freshman Executive Council 
had met. They had chosen a class advisor. They had nominated candi- 
dates for class offices. The date of the election had been set. Posters be- 
gan to appear around the school beseeching votes for Bill Jones, Nellie 
Smith and others. “Sure,” he knew Bill Jones; they came from the same 
rural school, but who is this Nellie Smith? The day of election found 
the class out in full force. It was the birth of a new class, the spirit of 
which has not dimmed throughout the year. 


Each week the council meets on Monday at luncheon with the advisor 
in the school cafeteria. Class business is conducted in an orderly fashion. 
Suggestions are made for class stunts, assemblies and social functions. 
Methods of encouraging scholarship and class spirit are discussed and put 
into effect. Reports are read by the chairmen of the standing committees 
regarding their activities. Class assemblies are planned at which the class 
president reports on the activities of the executive council; talented class- 
mates display their wares in song, story and dance; a newly formed class 
orchestra entertains with popular numbers, and speakers chosen from 
outside the school give brief inspirational talks. 
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Responsibility and Confidence Win. Do they like it? Does it work? 
Ask them or ask their teachers. If reputations are earned, this class has 
won a name for itself. The freshmen intend to carry their organization 
to their sophomore year, and student-body officers are acivocating the plan 
of organization of their student-body government. 

Talented youngsters eager and ready to serve are always available for 
class affairs. A mine of youthful energy and capability is being tapped. 
When a call was sent out for aspirants for inter-class debate, an activity 
for which most classes have to go begging, the freshmen swamped the 
advisor with forty candidates. 

Ask a member of the executive council if he likes the idea, and he will 
show you a very attractive membership certificate on which his name is 
beautifully lettered in old English, and the smile on his face and the beam 
in his eye will speak his answer as no words could do. Theirs is a class 
that proves their worth by doing. 

Such co-ordination of purpose is possible only in communities where 
a high degree of co-operation exists between grammar schools and the 
high school. In this particular, Kern County is exceedingly fortunate. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF FRESHMAN CLASS 
OF THE 
KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 
I. Membership. 
A. One member from each of the following schools to be chosen by eighth 
grade of each school. 


1. Emerson 7. Beardsley 
2. Williams 8. Arvin 
3. Washington 9. Vineland 
4. Lincoln 10. Standard 
5. St. Joseph 11. Mt. View 
6. St. Francis 12. Norris 


B. One member-at-large, to be chosen at general class election in the fall— 
from a list of candidates submitted by all other grammar schools in the 
district. 

II. Duties of the Executive Council. 

A. To choose the Class Sponsor. 

B. Make nominations for class officers. 

1. President 

2. Vice-President 

3. Secretary 

4. Treasurer 

C. Act in an advisory capacity to all the class officers and chairmen of the 
standing committees. 

Appoint from within its own membership the chairman of each of the 

following Standing Committees. 

1. Social Committee—which shall have charge of all social affairs, parties, 
picnics, dances, etc. 

2. Rally Committee—which shall function as a group to stimulate class 
spirit through encouraging support of all athletic and forensic activities, 
arranging “pep” meetings before games, etc. 

3. Scholarship Committee—which shall function to stimulate interest in 
the “Honor Society” and foster the maintenance of a high scholastic 
standing for the entire class. 

















THE TULARE ADULT WEEK-END SCHOOL 


JULIA J. GUNTHER 
Tulare Union High School, Tulare 


HE Tulare Adult Week-End School, conducted annually at 

Tulare Union High School and now in its third year, has won 

for itself a very real place in the minds and spirits of the 

people of Tulare. Perhaps no other experiment in adult edu- 

cation in the State of California comes as close to the town 

hall meeting of the early colonies as this “school” in Tulare. Here the 

farmers, merchants, and professional men and women of the town find a 

common meeting ground to discuss in friendly fashion the problems of 

their commuity. No propaganda is set forth, no set point of view is im- 

posed upon a helpless audience. One of the secrets of the school’s success 

lies in its careful selection of speakers who are prepared to talk with 

instead of talking down to their groups. Lively discussion marks every 

session. Everyone is welcome to express his views. There are no fees, no 
texts, no tests. 

Courses begin the first week-end in January and run for six successive 
Friday nights. The general session opens in the afternoon at 5:40. Its 
six weeks’ program consists of a series of talks centering about a theme 
of vital interest to the community. In 1928 this central theme was Prob- 
lems of State Government. Different departments of the state government 
were discussed by such able leaders as A. R. Heron, Director of the De- 
partment of Finance; Ezra W. Decoto, President of the Railroad Com- 
mission of California; Mrs. Anna L. Saylor, Chief of the Department of 
Social Welfare; William J. Cooper, at that time Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; and Buron Fitts, then Lieutenant-Governor of the State of 
California. For the two years of 1929 and 1930, the central theme has 
been The Changing American Civilization. 

The 5:40 session is followed by a dinner in the school cafeteria, served 
at the cost price of fifty cents, at which opportunity is afforded to talk 
over with one’s neighbors the subject discussed in the general session. A 
short entertainment period of music intervenes, after which the adult 
students scatter to their special interest groups. 

A student has his choice of many interests here. If he is a farmer 
or merchant, he may choose the group where such a question as The 
Social and Economic Effects of the Cotton Industry is sure to give rise 
to animated discussion. If interested in local history, he finds a section 
given to that study. One of the most successful special interest groups of 
1929 was the one devoted to History of Tulare County, and led by Dr. 
Hubert Phillips of Fresno State College. An interesting article on this 
course appeared in the February, 1930, number of the Survey Graphic. 
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General cultural interests are met by a course on Self-Exploration 
through Books, taking up travel, biography, the novel, poetry, and drama. 
Miss Gretchen Flower, Tulare County Librarian, led this group very ably 
in 1929. 


One of the most interesting of the special groups and one that has 
retained its place in the program of the school for three successive years 
is the Parents’ Forum, conducted by S. J. Brainerd, Principal of Tulare 
High School. 


The special interest groups are in session from 8:10 to 9:30. At the 
close of these sessions there is an informal reception in the high school 
library where town people mingle with guests for a half-hour of friendly 
conversation. Hostess organizations for these receptions have been the 
Woman’s Club, P. T. A., American Legion Auxiliary, Farm Bureau, 
Teachers of Tulare, and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Back of the scenes, throughout the evening, numerous organizations of 
the high school are rendering volunteer service. The Girls’ Student League 
supplies ushers and attendants at the general section, the Honor Society 
runs a check room, girls from the cooking and sewing classes scurry about 
waiting on tables during the dinner hour, representatives of the school 
service clubs care for the small children of parents attending the courses. 
From ten to a dozen teachers are engaged in supervising these activities 
and in checking attendance. 

Attendance at the 5:40 sessions of the school for 1930 has run from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty. In individual special interest 
groups, the attendance has varied from seventeen to a hundred and fifty- 
seven. No person is signed up to attend the same special interest group 
throughout the course; hence the variation. The total for special interest 
groups runs from two hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty. In 
addition to this official registration, from sixty to one hundred children are 
entertained with play and games in the high school gymnasium each night. 

Visitors to the school represent a dozen or more neighboring towns. 
Cities all the way from Sacramento to Los Angeles have contributed guests 
or speakers. Distinguished groups as well as distinguished individuals 
visit the sessions. On February 7, 1930, the Central Section of the Adult 
Education Society of California held its meeting here. On February 14 
Governor Young honored the school by speaking at the general session 
and at the farmers-merchants section. 

The Tulare Adult Week-End School owes its inception to the vision 
and inspiration of such leaders in the field of adult education as Mrs. 
Ethel Richardson Allen, Mr. D. L. MacKaye, Miss Ethel Swain, and Dr. 
Hubert Phillips. Its continued success is due to the cooperation of many 
workers in this field with the principal of the school.* 





*The Tulare Union High School has issued an eight-page bulletin giving general 
information concerning courses of study and programs. A detailed program also is issued 
for each night the adult school is in session —Ep1tor’s Nore. 














INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION THROUGH 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


HATTIE H. JACOBS 
Girls High School, San Francisco 


ways and means of forcing world peace through limitation of 
armament, a more hopeful method of bringing about per- 
manent co-operation and world friendship is being carried 
on by the International clubs in the secondary schools of 
California, and in other states. 

In the fall of 1928 an attempt was made to determine the present 
status of International clubs in California, all extra-curricular activities 
whose purpose is to bring about a better understanding among the peoples 
of the world and to create world friendships among the youth of all 
nations. 

In the investigation the term “International Club” was used to include 
all extra-curricular activities known as Cosmopolitan clubs, International 
clubs, World Friendship clubs, or similar organizations engaged in inter- 
national education; and the problem was confined to the secondary schools 
of California. 

The attempt of the International clubs to promote inter-school corre- 
spondence between different countries has created interest abroad. A 
small group of organizers of inter-school correspondence and of specia- 
lists was invited to a two-days’ conference held at an International Insti- 
tute in Paris on May 22 and 23, 1929. The League of Nations Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, through its director, Pierre 
Luchaire, extended to Alice Wilson of the Girls High School, San Fran- 
cisco, an invitation to take part in the conference at Paris. She was invited 
also to make a report of her work to the secondary education section at 
the Geneva conference last August. 

During the fall semester of the school year 1928-1929, there were 
found to be 56 well organized International clubs in 19 of the 58 counties 
of California. 

First International Club Organized in Los Angeles. These Interna- 
tional clubs of California are, at present, divided into two main groups. 
One group had its origin in Los Angeles in the winter of 1914-1915 dur- 
ing the school lunch recess, when Stephen Stanton Myrick, a history 
teacher in the Hollywood High School, interested his pupils in interna- 
tional affairs. Late in 1926, at a meeting in Los Angeles about two hun- 
dred representatives of the Los Angeles public schools, all members of the 
World Auxiliary Committee, dedicated theniselves to the task of inculcat- 
ing in the minds of the school children of Los Angeles the idea of inter- 
national friendship. In Los Angeles county there are now twenty-six In- 
ternational clubs, all extra-curricular activities, engaged in international 
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education. The Los Angeles clubs are united into the Los Angeles City 
Federation of World Friendship clubs. Fourteen International clubs of 
Los Angeles and several other International clubs of the state formed a 
California State Federation of World Friendship clubs, with George W. 
Phillips, of Los Angeles High School, as president, and Mirna Perner, 
of San Fernando High School, as secretary. 


Alice Wilson Organizes Clubs in San Francisco. The second group 
of International clubs owes its origin to Alice Wilson, a teacher in the 
Girls High School of San Francisco. In 1925 Alice Wilson interested a 
group of girls in foreign problems and formed an International Club with 
the purpose of obtaining a better understanding of foreign countries and 
people, and of forming international friendships among students of high 
school age. Since then International clubs have been formed in seven high 
schools in San Francisco. Sponsored by Alice Wilson, 29 International 
clubs in California, united with the International clubs of other states and 
countries, have formed a World League of International Education Asso- 
ciations, with Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford University, president, 
and Alice Wilson, director. 

The California clubs belonging to the World League federated and 
formed a California State Branch of the World League of International 
Associations, with Edna Houston, of the University High School, Oak- 
land, as State secretary. 

Purposes of International Clubs 

The preamble of the California State Federation of World Friendship 
clubs, which includes Cosmopolitan, International, Pananthropian, and 
similar clubs, states: 

“The purpose of this federation is to pursue peace and to further friendship 
among the peoples of the world through mutual appreciation and understanding. 


To the accomplishment of this purpose, study, trade, travel, hospitality, and corre- 
spondence are encouraged.” 


One of the broad aims of the group of International clubs is to de- 
velop, through foreign correspondence, a growing feeling of unity and 
co-operation among the students of the secondary schools of the world. 

The aims of the Cosmopolitan Club of the Jefferson High School, Los 
Angeles, are: 

“To acquaint us with history, art, and literature of many foreign countries. 

“To help us appreciate the contribution of all nations to the advancement of 
civilization, 

“To prepare us to obtain greater pleasure and benefit from reading and travel 
by learning something about places of interest in foreign countries. 

“To encourage us to overcome partisan, sectarian, and national prejudices. 

“To promote friendship, justice, and good will among the nations of the world.” 


These ideals represent briefly the aims of most of the International 
clubs of the public schools of California. 

During the fall semester of 1928-1929 there were 2736 pupils regis- 
tered as members of International clubs in California. Of this number, 
987 were boys and 1749 were girls. They were distributed as follows: 
250 in grade nine, 585 in grade ten, 910 in grade eleven, and 991 in grade 
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twelve. Among the members were 2373 American born and 363 foreign 
born. 

The Cosmopolitan Club of Hollywood High School has been in exis- 
tence thirteen years; the Girls High School International Club has been a 
well organized and active club for five years. Most of the other clubs 
have started within the last five years, and twenty-seven clubs were or- 
ganized during the fall semester 1928-1929. 


Sponsors of clubs are appointed, most frequently by the principal, or 
elected by the members of the club. Often they voluntarily assume re- 
sponsibility for the club. Dues range from nothing to $1.00 per semester. 
Officers of International clubs are elected by the members of the club, 
and most of them hold office for one semester. 


Club Activities. For the transaction of business, clubs meet one, two, 
three, or four times a month, the most popular number of times being 
twice monthly. Besides the routine work carried on regularly, such as the 
reading of the minutes and the discussion of unfinished business, the clubs 
list the following events in the program of some of the meetings: 
1. Plans of future club work. 
2. Informal talks about foreign countries by club members. 
3. Talks by people,’ not members of the club. 
4. Teas. 

5. Field trips. 

6. Preparation of portfolios, “Friendship Bags,” and other gifts to be sent 

abroad. 

7. Debates on topics relating to foreign affairs. 

8. Reading of foreign correspondence. 

9. Folk songs of other nations. 

10. Folk dances of other nations. 

11. Discussion of legends and customs of foreign countries. 

12. Discussion of an important topic on foreign affairs. 

13. Rehearsal for an entertainment, or giving an entertainment. 

14. Program based upon the study of a particular country. 

15. Visit to a section of the city where there is a foreign atmosphere. 

16. Dinner or lunch at a restaurant famous for its foreign menus. 

17. A movie representing a foreign subject. 

18. Stereopticon pictures. 

19. Discussion of current events. 

20. Instituting new clubs. 

21. Responding to roll call with a proverb, legend, custom, song, news item, 

picture, or even a favorite recipe from some foreign country. 

22. Open forum. 

23. Studying world literature. 

24. Studying Esperanto. 

25. Preparing a program for Good Will Day. 


Club Members Study Foreign Cultures. In order to create an interest 
in foreign countries and an appreciation and understanding of the con- 
tribution of foreign countries to the civilization of the world, International 
clubs study the art, music, history, and literature of the countries of the 
world. Topics relating to foreign countries are often discussed by invited 
guests well qualified to speak on subjects relating to international affairs. 
Sometimes a club sends a gift to a foreign country, or exchanges stamps, 
pictures, and literature. Many clubs have foreign correspondence as a 
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major interest. In the fall semester of 1928, California International clubs 
corresponded with twenty-six foreign countries. Six clubs sent letters 
through the Junior Red Cross, and twenty clubs corresponded through the 
World League of International Education Associations. 

Qualifications for Club Membership. Although it is desirable that the 
youth of our land not only learn the right attitude toward the foreigner in 
our midst and an appreciation of what the foreigner can contribute to the 
progress of the United States but also gain an understanding of the people 
in foreign countries, the International clubs do not enroll every high 
school pupil as a member. Some of these organizations are not exacting 
in their demands of qualifications; some are very conservative; others are 
decidedly exclusive. Twenty-one of the 56 clubs ask of a pupil seeking 
membership only that he show an interest in international problems. 
Among the qualifications required by various clubs are the following: 


1. Junior or senior standing. 

2. Attendance at three meetings. 

3. Merit record or recommended grades in history as well as an interest in 
world friendship. 

4. Standing not lower than the tenth year and grades not lower than “B”. 

5. An interest in people of all nations, a willingness to promote the spirit of 
brotherhood among all, thus furthering internationalism. 

6. Any student who has studied a language two years, or is able to speak or 


understand a foreign language. 

7. Any student believing in the principle of inter-racial friendliness and toler- 
ance, to the extent of being ready to put such an ideal into practice at the 
present time instead of at some dim future date. 


Topics for Club Discussion. At every meeting an important phase of 
club work takes the form of an informal talk by a club member who has 
volunteered to discuss some topic of international interest. Among the 
many subjects presented to the various clubs were such topics as: 


Our Neighbors Stories of My Parents’ Native Land 
The League of Nations Family Life in India 

The World Court Esperanto Language and Conversation 
The Kellogg Peace Pact Customs in Various Countries 
Russian Politics Pan-American Relations 

Christmas in Other Lands World Friendship 

Students in Other Lands Co-operation 

Nations as Friends Elimination of War 

Internationalism The Proposed International Calendar 


Reasons for World Friendship and Understanding. Because the 
United States has loaned vast sums of money to Europe; because the 
United States has foreign possessions which she must understand and pro- 
tect; because American citizens not only temporarily sojourn but heavily 
invest in foreign countries; because we have not fully assimilated the 
foreign element in our midst; because we have a Monroe Doctrine, the 
new interpretation of which must not be allowed to estrange us from our 
neighbors on the south; because through modern inventions we are no 
longer separated from foreign countries; because economically, politically, 
and financially, the United States is one of the most powerful countries 
of the world, it is now more necessary than ever that the boys and girls 
of this country should learn a lesson in international education, learn for 
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the good of mankind to understand, to sympathize, and to co-operate with 
the stranger in our midst, and with the people of other lands. 
This lesson in world friendship, International clubs are attempting to 


teach their club members in the secondary schools of California. 


Peace, 


world peace, may result from this extra-curricular attempt in international 
education. A closer bond of friendship is bound to be formed. The ideals 


of the International clubs are attainable. 


To put these ideals into practice 


now, not in some dim future, is the object of the International clubs. 


Clubs Organized in California 


CITY 


Alameda 

Bakersfield 
hico 

Concord 


Eureka 
Fresno 
Fresno 
Hayward 
Puntiggton Park 
Long Beach 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Modesto 
Norwalk 
Oakland 
Oakland 


Oakland 
Oakland 
Oakland 
Orange 
Pescadero 
Richmond 
Riverside 


Sacramento 
Salinas 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Santa Rosa 
Sausalito 
Stockton 
Stockton 
Stockton 
Tulare 

Visalia 

Wasco 
Watsonville 


NAME OF CLUB 


International 
World Friendship 
International 
International 


International 
Cosmopolitan 
International 
International 
International 
Cosmopolitan 
International 
Cosmopolitan 
Cosmopolitan 
World Friendship 
Cosmopolitan 


World Friendship 
World Friendship 
World Friendship 
International 
World Friendship 
Cosmopolitan 
World Friendship 
International 
Sakura Kwai 
Pananthropian 
World Friendship 
Cosmopolitan 
World Friendship 


Cosmopolitan 
Cosmopolitan 
World Friendship 
World Friendship 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 


International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
Junior Institute of 
Foreign Relations 
International 
Filipino Student 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Pan Pacific 
Cosmopolitan 
International 
International 
Los Mundialos 


SCHOOL 


Alameda H. S. 

Kern Co. Union H. S. 
Chico H. S. 

Mt. Diablo Union H. S. 


Eureka H. S. 

Fresno Technical H, S. 
Fresno H 

Hayward H. Ss. 
Huntington Park H. S. 
Polytechnic H. S. 
Woodrow Wilson H. S. 
Belmont H. S. 
Belvedere Jr. H. S. 
Beverly Hills H. S. 
Fairfax H. S 


Franklin H, S. 

John C. Fremont H. S. 
James A. Garfield H. S. 
Gardena H. 

Hollywood H. Ss. 
Jefferson H. S. 

David Starr Jordan H. 
Lincoln High School 
Lincoln H. S. 

Los Angeles H. S. 
Manual Arts H. S. 
John Muir Jr. H. S 
Roosevelt H. S. 


San Fernando H. S. 
San Pedro < S. 
Torrance H. 

Venice H. ” 

George Washington H. S. 
Modesto H. S. 
Excelsior H. S. 
Fremont H. S. 
Technical H. S. 


Roosevelt H. S. 


University H. S. Boys’ 
University H. S. Girls’ 
Orange b 
Pescadero H. S. 
Richmond H. S. 


Polytechnic H. S 
Sacramento H. S. 
Salinas H. S. 
Crocker Junior H. S. 
Galileo a, 

Girls H. S. 
aoe Junior H. S. 
H. S. of Commerce 
Mission H., S. 
Polytechnic H. S. 
Santa Rosa H. S. 
Tamalpais H. S. 
Stockton H. S. 
Stockton H. S., 
Stockton H. § 
Tulare H. S. 

Visalia H. S. 

Wasco High School 
Watsonville H. S. 


SPONSOR 


Florence Barth 
Maxine Johnson 
Anne Currie 
Katherine A. 
Berrington 
Emily Poindexter 
Ila P. King 
E, W. Gillis 
Arthur M. Main 
Marguerite Melick 
Elizabeth Lodwick 
Abbie Fletcher 
Flora MacKenzie 
Rosetta Sanan 
Helen Darsie 
Charlotte Mills 
Elizabeth Summerhay 
Margaret Cuthbert 
Ruth Thorpe 
Russell R. Peterson 
Evelyn Fisk 
Stephen S. Myrick 
Evaline Dowling 
Violet H. Baker 
Elizabeth Leshe 
Helen L. Moore 
Rexie E. Bennett 
Anna G. Wiggs 


Viole Morrow 

Miss Baker 

Consuelo Wolfer 

Alice M. Hawkins 

Grace Granger 

M. M. Horton 

Geo. H. Honrighassen 

Lucetta Kellenbarger 
arion Wilson 

Thelma Missner 

Katherine Kelley 

Donna May Lewis 

Anna M. Laird 

Adele Ogden 

Edna Houston 

Hattie E. Nobs 


Dorothy M. Cox 


W. R. Rood 
pene Godbolt 


Clarke 
Loraine V. Meyer 
Myra Fredenrich 
Alice Wilson 
Mrs. Thomas 
Theresa Hess 
Ida G. Isham 
Ruth Franklin 
Phoebe Struckmeyer 
Miss C. V. Apelli 
Ben H. Lewis 
Miss Templin 


Julia J. Gunther 
Alice M. Rouleau 
Marian F. Chevalier 
Ruth Paulding 








REPORT OF AFFILIATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


MERTON E. HILL 


Ontario, Chairman of Committee 


} HE Affiliation Committee has spent four days in conference 
during the past year. The committee has undertaken to 
attack those problems that confront the various types of sec- 
ondary schools, and has worked diligently to be of aid to 
secondary principals. Among the selected topics for discus- 
sion at the first preliminary meeting of the committee held at Oakland, 
November 15, 1929, are the following: 





I. Relating to junior college relations with the University. 

1. A procedure for transferring junior college students to higher institutions 
of learning. 

2. A procedure for evaluating the transcripts of record of junior college gradu- 
ates who enter higher institutions of learning. 

3. The appointment of a committee to study the new junior college legislation 
and report to the Secondary School Principals’ Convention. 

4. Acceptance of the junior college principals’ recommendations. 

5. Protecting the junior college from admission of non-recommended students 
to the university. 

II. Relating to high school relations with the University. 

1. The general problem of accrediting. Suggested,—the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the problem of high school accreditation in the light of the 
new requirements and report to the Secondary School Principals’ Convention. 

2. Curricular problems: 

1. Should repeated work count toward admission to the university. 

2. The curriculum of the small high school in relation to requirements for 
admission to the university. 

3. More uniform requirements for entrance into a specific department 
among all our colleges. 

4. The adoption of a standard plan for grades on a three-track plan, for 
junior and senior high. 

5. Recommendation by the high school principal on the basis of probable 
capacity to do University work rather than the proposed plan of admis- 
sion made possible by a specific curriculum with specific grades earned. 

3. What prospect is there that the high school graduate will qualify for admis- 
sion to the university under the proposed plan? 

4. The possibility of doing away with the proposed A and B ratings. 

5. Uniform transfer blanks to colleges. 

III. Relating to relations involving junior high schools. 
1. Admission to the university on a twelve unit basis, made in grades 10-12. 
2. Elimination of 9th grade records from transcripts to university. 

IV. Miscellaneous suggestions. 

1. Setting up by State Department standards for the rating of schools. 

2. Suggestion that colleges assume full responsibility for all students they admit, 
and not fix responsibility on high school. 

3. Summer school course for business managers, for those in special fields, 
over a two-year period, etc. 
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There was evolved out of this discussion a report to the joint com- 


mittee which met at the University of California on November 16, 1929. 
This report was well received by the University members of the Com- 
mittee and was briefly presented as follows: 


I. The Committee agreed that its purpose is two-fold: 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


a. To meet with a group of representatives of the University of California as 
a Joint Affiliation Committee as provided for in the regulations of the State 
Board of Education, to consider relations of the secondary schools to the 
State University. 

b. To serve as a committee representing the Association of California Secon- 
dary School Principals to consider the relations of the secondary schools to 
all higher institutions of learning. 

The committee is recommending to the Association of California Secondary 

School Principals that the State Board of Education be requested, after a con- 

ference with the higher institutions of learning, to prescribe a uniform tran- 

script form for the purpose of transfer to higher institutions of learning; such 
form or forms to be provided for all secondary schools and to be used without 
exception for all transcripts of record to colleges and universities. 

The committee is further recommending to the Association of California Secon- 

dary School Principals that representatives of higher institutions of learning be 

invited to a joint conference with the Affiliation Committee to consider relations 
between secondary schools and higher institutions of learning of the state. 

The committee requests further study of the proposed 1931 plan of admission 

as it relates to required subjects and also requests that final decision be deferred 

until the study is made. 

The committee requests the privilege of joining with the University of Cali- 

fornia and other higher institutions of learning and the State Department of 

Education, in a study of the problems of accrediting. 


Following this meeting there was sent out a questionnaire to all of the 


secondary principals of the state. The returns were studied and summated 


in 
Re 


1, 


2. 


Superintendent Kersey’s office as follows: 


: 1931 proposed plan of admission to University of California. 


(Tabulation of results from questionnaires) 

Is August 1931 the right time to put the plan into operation? 

Yes—151; No—26; Various dates suggested—17. 

Under the proposed 1931 plan the principal will have no voice in determining who 
shall be admitted to U. C. (A) Do you regret this? 

Yes—60; No—125. (B) Are you glad to be rid of the responsibility? Yes—84; 

No—72. 

The plan implies accrediting of high schools upon records of students, while at 
the same time the principal is to have no voice in admission of such students. 
Do you feel that this full responsibility should rest with the University and 
that they should accept it? 

Yes—l11; No—75. Blank to be filled out by principal should have space for 
notations as to character and industry—5. State Department should accredit 
and not University—9, 

Is the choice of subjects in “B” too rigid a program for the college preparatory 
student? If so, in what way? 

Yes—63; No—116; Doubtful—4, 

2—Last 5 units should be unrestricted electives. Foreign language should not 
be required. Suggests the following requirements : 
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English 3 
Foreign Language or Mathematics...........................-sscsceeees 2 
SNE SE ee 1 
United States History and Civics .......................c.cscesecseeeeeee 1 
7 
Additional, selected from above... 4 
11 
| EES ee a 
15 


“Academic units” and “superior attainment” need to be carefully and fully defined. 

3—Biology of second year should be included to meet science requirements. 

11—Mathematics and language should not be required for college entrance. 

Omit sections “F” and “G”—6 electives are not too many. 

6—Modern language is not necessary and many other subjects of greater value 
to life are better. ‘ 

3 full years of English. 

4—Too academic. 

4—Choice of required subjects too limited. 

6—Limits electives. 

2—Requirement “F” should be stricken out. 

In lieu of 3 unrestricted electives, might accept experience in business or in- 
dustrial world. 

Program is built on old 4-year school course. University should accept smaller 
number of matriculation units, restricted to courses completed in 11th and 12th 
years, 

Add physiology. 

“G” should change science to Physical or Natural—units 3. 

“G” should be reduced to 1 unit required and “H” unrestricted electives should 
be 4 or 5 units. 

“D” should include general biology when taken in high school. 

“F” include any laboratory science not taken under “D.” 

Eliminate “G” and make “H” 5 units, 

2—Omit “F” and include unit or units in “G.” 

B grade in regular subjects should be demanded with at least a C grade in 
electives. 

Change “F” and “G.” 

Permit any individual student to eliminate either item C or E. 


. How has the 1931 University of California plan changed the curricula of your 


high school? 

None—154; Yes—18. 

8—Eliminated some vocational work. 

6—Foreign language requirement would affect curricula most. 

4—By compelling freshmen to take algebra and foreign language. Content of 
9th grade Algebra affected, probably history, also. 

4—Adds Biology in Junior year. 

Caused many to enroll in subjects they cannot learn. 

Requirements for recommendation narrowed. 

Reduced social science enrollment and increased language and mathematics 
enrollment. 


. Do you prefer to have the right to control entrance from your school to higher 
institutions through the sole right to recommend? 

Yes—34; No—145; Indifferent—5. 

. What is your basis for recommendation to higher institutions? 
14—High school grades. 

25—15 units of recommended work. 
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11—15 A’s and B’s—12 academic subjects. 
4—Grades A and B, plus approval of committee on recommendations. 
22—Minimum of 12 recommending grades in academic work. 
59—Marks and character. Handpicking for each institution. 
3—My judgment. 
8—Actual achievement of pupil showing trend of abilities and interests. 
2—Requirements of institution—Attitude of student—Guidance council of school 
considers. 
8—University requirements. 
State Board requirements, plus a second year of science. 
8—Almost identical with U. C. 1931 plan. 
2—Scholarship and character, standards, and 3 tests, Thorndike, Iowa, Inglis. 
2—Grade of “2” or better. 
Grade of “2” or better with at least 8 academic units. 
Personal estimation of faculty. 
Have had no college preparatory graduates. 
8. Will the necessity of offering all of the required subjects in “B” hinder the rest 
of your school program? If so, in what way? 
No—148; Yes—21. 
Will cause vocational student to remain in school longer for college entrance. 
5—Will limit special subjects. 
Many will desire to take college courses who are not qualified for superior 
scholastic attainment. 
2—Cannot give vocational and practical subjects, as Agriculture, shop, home 
making, general science, and biology. 
2—Agriculture students handicapped—must qualify for U. C. in order to go to 
Davis. Only small per cent of graduates will go on to college. 
2—Foreign language difficult. 
3—Makes small classes. 
Cause students to choose chemistry or physics who ought to take biology. 

9. Do you realize that the definitions of subjects by the college entrance examina- 
tion board are rather strict and would technically exclude most of the biology 
now taught in California? 

Yes—110; No—56; Disapprove—14. 
Will attempt to meet requirements—1. 


10. Would the fact that all college preparatory subjects (English, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Science, Drawing) must conform to college entrance examination board 
requirements change the content of these courses in your school? 

Yes—80; No—116; Not sure—5. 

11. Are you willing to make all your college preparatory subjects conform to the 

subject matter as outlined by the college entrance examination board? 
Yes—84; No—96; Doubtful—6; If necessary—15; Yes, for academic students—5. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 12 AND 13 
COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS OFFERED BY PRINCIPALS 
TO THE AFFILIATION COMMITTEE 


“I believe in letting the University settle its own entrance requirements and 
that we spend our energies building up adequate junior college terminal courses.” 

“Let accrediting be done by state board. Let the universities pick their students 
anyway agreeable to their faculties.” 

“Reduce total units to 12—allow more electives. This is in line with modern 
educational procedure. Junior high school should not be considered in entrance 
requirements.” 

“My attempt as principal of a small high high school is to guide my students 
away from university to junior college or to denominational colleges.” 

“The big stumbling block is that agricultural students can never gain admission 
except through college entrance examinations board. I sincerely believe this should 
be corrected. We could then hope in the future to employ California boys, acquainted 
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with California rural conditions, to teach Agriculture and Farm Mechanics instead 
of using O. A. C. and eastern graduates to the extent that we are compelled to now.” 

“Many of the smaller schools will be unable to do more than offer a passable 
preparatory course.” 

“If interpretation of (g) is inflexible, where would we place American prob- 
lems, newswriting, drama, business law, etc.” 

“I should be entirely satisfied with the plan of admission as it stands at the 
present time if the university would establish a definite standard of what they con- 
sider to be a satisfactory grade instead of the present competitive plan of marking 
a student unsatisfactory if he falls into the lowest third of the class. In other words 
let them say that any student who averages 2.5 in his grades the whole Freshman 
year (not just the first semester) would be considered to have maintained a satis- 
factory standing. Under their present plans it would be entirely possible for the 
graduates of a given high school to make without exception satisfactory grades 
and still fall into the lowest third of the entire freshman class.” 

“The principal may be able to help the university committee on admissions by 
forwarding with scholarship grades notations as to character and industry.” 

“If there is no check on the high school, standards will be lowered and many 
more undesirable applicants will present themselves.” 

“I am absolutely opposed to the arbitrary rating of a school alone on the 
records of students.” 

Foreign language should not be required. 


Suggest the following requirements: 




















English 3 
Foreign language or Mathematics 2 
Upper science 1 
United States History and Civics 1 

7 
Additional—Selection from above 4 

11 
General Elective 4 
Making a total of 15 





“I do not believe that the University should accredit high schools. The State 
Department of Education should do it, and the record of students at university 
should bear only that ratio in the accrediting that they are of the whole graduating 
class of that school.” 

“Danger of being too academic with no vocational slant.” 

“I do not believe that mathematics and language should be required for college 
entrance.” 

“Omit sections F and G—6 electives are not too many. This will accommodate 
special students in music, art, agriculture and home economics.” 

“An agricultural student following Smith-Hughes program would have to take 
more than 15 H. S. units in order to enter U. C.” 

“Too many academic subjects. Native intelligence should be given large con- 
sideration. Consider the plan used by the Colorado State Teachers College.” 

“The 1931 plan will make small high schools too academic. Local sentiment, 
influence and pressure have forced too often unwarranted recommendations. It 
might be better for the university to select from those recommended.” 

“Have State accredit standard schools, let U. C. make its own requirements.” 

“Regarding college entrance examination board, says ‘Why should I conform 
when less than one per cent of our graduates go to California?’” 

“Demand more liberal requirements. Present plan is O. K. for students who 
are academically minded and who plan to enter college from the start.” 

“The content of all college preparatory courses should be worked out by a 
joint committee of the University and the high schools. 
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“This plan makes it necessary for a child to select his University course at end 
of 8th grade.” ; 

“As long as high schools will be rated on grades of freshmen it would be unfair 
to deprive principals from any voice in the matter of admissions.” 

“This is a step backward in the direction of old time hard and fast entrance 
requirements. State Board graduation requirements and college entrance require- 
ments should have more in common.” 

(a) “Keep the core of required subjects as specified.” 

(b) “Keep the general standard of ten recommended grades.” 

(c) “Let the principals make exceptions based on individual cases and con- 

ditions.” 

“The program is reactionary in that it is built on the old four year high school 
course, covering 9th to 12th years. The University should accept a smaller number 
of matriculation units restricted to courses completed in 11th and 12th years.” 

“I should prefer a plan of 12 units required of work done in 10th, 11th, and 
12th years.” 

“Some cooperative plan of admission wherein all higher institutions of learning 
might have a voice. A uniform entrance blank.” 

“Accrediting should be based on records of all graduates who enter collegiate 
institutions. Retention of recommendation feature if school is to be judged by 
work of its graduates.” 

“Summarize results of this questionnaire and urge U. C. to defer final decision 
on 1931 plan until after a fair consideration of the principals’ replies. Present sum- 
marized results of questionnaire at next principals’ convention.” 

“The colleges should accept the high grade vocational and commercial student 
who has ‘Changed his mind’.” 

“I think the committee has done well. It is what I have long advocated. Let’s 
get to work and quit picayunish growling. Not all pupils should be prepared for 
college, even though they do graduate from H. S.” 

(a) “Work for a regional accrediting agency of colleges and secondary 
schools. 

(b) “Put accreditation of secondary schools in the hands of this body and let 
them also make recommendations to colleges regarding entrance requirements.” 

“Should like to see some modification so certain students could be admitted on 
trial. There are boys here who get only “C” in English who do well in some other 
line, also girls who rate no better than “C” in mathematics who do well in other 
courses.” 

“The recently appointed state commission to study secondary education should 
make their report before definite action is taken on above.” 

“If the junior high is to realize its function as an exploratory finding institu- 
tion, it must be freed for that purpose and not be bound to the high school in the 
9th year.” 

“It is my belief that the only remedy is to change the system of control of the 
university to control by state authorities where it should be.” 

“A committee of high school principals and representatives of the college en- 
trance examination board should agree on the content of the college preparatory 
subjects.” 


Conference Between Representatives of 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
OF LEARNING 


One of the greatest educational conferences ever held in California 
was the meeting of the Affiliation Committee with representatives of 
twelve of the higher institutions of California. To quote a member of 
the committee, “The one event that will make President Farris’ adminis- 
tration stand out in the history of California Education is the meeting held 
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in Oakland on Friday, February 14, 1930.” The program of this meeting 


follows, and also a brief review of the addresses. 


PROGRAM 


Morning Session 
9:45 A. M.-12:30 Noon 


Greetings and Welcome—Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 

A Statement of the Problems Which Prompted This Conference—L. P. Farris, 
President, Association of California Secondary School Principals. 

Uniform Transfers and Transcripts—Discussion led by Thomas B. Steel, 
Recorder of the Faculties, University of California. 

Discussion Continued by: Dr. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford; Walter E. Morgan, 
Sacramento; H. A. Spindt, Bakersfield; Brother Ralph, Santa Clara College. 

Pertinent Relations Between High Schools and Higher Institutions of Learning 
—Discussion led by Dr. Merton E, Hill, Principal of Chaffey Union High School 
and Junior College. 

Discussion Continued by: Dean B. M. Woods, University of California and 
Arthur Gould, Los Angeles. 

Relation of the State Department of Education to Our Problems—Vierling 
Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Why an Association of Western Colleges and Secondary Schools—Discussion 
led by Dr. E. C. Moore, Director, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Discussion Continued by A. J. Cloud, San Francisco. 


Afternoon Session 
1:20-4:30 P. M. 


Preparation and the Private College—Discussion led by Dr. Tully C. Knowles, 
President, College of the Pacific. 

Discussion Continued by: Dr. Remsen D. Bird, Dr. I. S. Westerberg, University 
of Redlands; Dr. J. L. Horn, Mills College and Rev. E. J. Shipsey, University of 
Santa Clara. 

The Junior College as an Academic Institution—Discussion led by John L. 
Lounsbury, President Association of California Junior Colleges, Southern Section. 

Discussion Continued by: Wm. F. Ewing, Oakland and Dean M. E. Deutsch, 
University of California. 

What the Teachers College Expects of the High Schools—Discussion led by 
Dr. Alexander C. Roberts, representing President E. L. Hardy of the Association 
of California State Teachers Colleges. 

Discussion Continued by Dr. Thomas W. MacQuarrie, President, San Jose 
State Teachers College. 

The Practicability of a State-Wide Study of the Records of All High School 
Graduates Attending Higher Institutions of Learning—Discussion led by Homer 
Martin, Principal, Santa Barbara High School. 

Discussion Continued by Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Sacramento and Dr. Walter 
Crosby Eells, Stanford. 

Uniform Requirements for Admission to the Same Departments in All Cali- 
fornia Colleges—Discussion led by Dr. Frank C. Touton, Vice-President, University 
of Southern California. 

Discussion Continued by Dr. Dwight C. Baker, University of California and 
J. R. McKillop, Selma. 

Importance of Preparation for the Specific Majors of the Upper Division— 
Dean Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California. 























REPORT OF THE CLEARING HOUSE 
COMMITTEE 


Cuarves J. Booru, Chairman (Southern Division) 
Dean, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario 


HE Clearing House Committee is concerned primarily with mat- 
ters financial. Its function is to seek out measures of economy 
in the administration of the school budget without loss of edu- 
cational efficiency. It has been in existence only a year, but 
already promising fields of study have been undertaken. There 

is, for example, the question of financing school buildings. Shall it be done 
by direct taxation or by bond issue? Certainly few members in California 
are better qualified from experience to discuss this subject than is Principal 
Louis E. Plummer of the Fullerton Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege. Over a period of years he has had opportunity to observe the opera- 


tion of the direct taxation method at first hand. What he has to say, there- 
fore, carries weight: 


The Erection of School Buildings: 
Shall It Be Done by Direct Taxation or by Bond Issue? 


The topical question does not permit generalization. It can be demonstrated, 
out of the experience of any student of school finances, that building emergencies 
arise that transcend the limits of immediate local revenue. Likewise, illustrations 
are easily obtained showing large savings to taxpayers through the adoption of a 
plan of “pay as you go” in the construction of school buildings. 

A school district having limited resources and a comparatively large school 
population may, because of recent organization, destruction of buildings or 
excessive growth, be confronted with an emergency that calls for a larger 
financial program than the so-called “direct tax” method can provide. Issuance 
of bonds then seems to be the only remedy. Under such circumstances school 
trustees will assist in decreasing the amount of the annual tax bill by studying 
their financial problem carefully, then calling for a bond issue bearing as low a 
rate of interest as the money market justifies and running as short a period of 
time as the tax-paying ability of the district permits. 

The following table illustrates what large sums of money districts frequently 
pay for the privilege of postponing an indebtedness. The total interest may vary 
slightly from that shown, dependent upon amount of bonds redeemed each year: 


Amount of First Bond Last Bond Rate of Total Total Cost 
Issue Retired in Retired in Interest Interest to District 
$100,000 6th year 40th year 4% $106,875 $206,875 
100,000 6th year 40th year 5% 118,750 218,750 
100,000 2nd year 20th year 5Y%% 62,425 162,425 
100,000 2nd year 20th year 6% 68,100 168,100 
100,000 2nd year 10th year 5Y% 33,220 133,220 
100,000 2nd year 10th year 6% 36,240 136,240 


The argument is sometimes used in favor of bond issues that buildings are 
constructed for future use and the future should pay for them. Thrift would 
demand that we anticipate future needs and care for them in as far as is possi- 
ble, particularly when, by so doing, we can eliminate a substantial part of 
their cost. 
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It is unfortunate that districts of low assessed valuation are the ones that 
must resort to bond issues most frequently. They, the least able to care for their 
school needs, are forced to pay from 133 per cent to more than 200 per cent of 
first cost to meet their school building demands, 

Building by direct tax requires foresight. A district following this plan of 
financing construction may, of necessity, do without much needed buildings until 
a sum sufficient to construct them is accumulated. Temporary arrangements, 
even though unsatisfactory, can be tolerated for the large savings they make 
possible. To this end legislation authorizing the accumulation of a building fund, 
over a period of years, should be enacted. 


Adult Education 

Another question that confronts the principal is the matter of adult 
Education. Mr. Elmer C. Jones, Director of the Department of Adult 
Education, in the Long Beach system, has been making a study of this 
subject for some time. He is very frank to say that they are still feeling 
their way, seeking the most effective means of administrating this responsi- 
bility. The expenditure of funds for adult education involves, first of all, 
a determination of the problems to be solved and the method to be followed. 
The report which Director Jones, as chairman, is making, reveals such 
administrative experiments as follow: 

All adult work administered under one director; Principal’s bulletin instead 
of faculty meetings; Creating teacher fellowship through meetings, parties and 
personal contact; Program of teacher training on the job; Home teachers given 
freedom for experimental work in their own centers; Appointment of department 
chairmen; Monthly assemblies to create the ““‘We” feeling; Training of student 
leaders to assist in directing the group experience; The introduction of dis- 
cussion and directed conversation in various types of classes; Council of Edu- 
cation for survey of needs; Three-term plan instead of the two-semester plan; 
Various plans of small service charge; Classes conducted for various organ- 
izations. 

Among the new courses offered, the following were reported: Adult Educa- 
tion, Advanced Essay and Magazine Writing, Aeronautics, Apartment House 
Management; Art Appreciation, Business Administration, Cake Decoration, 
Chemistry for Firemen, Creative Writing, Debating, Diesel Engineering, Dis- 
cussion, Dramatics for Aliens, Esparanto, Estimating for Printing Salesmen, 
Foremanship, Geology, Guidance, History for Declarants, Health Education, 
How to Study, Investments, Living together as Humans, Mothers’ Class, News 
Writing for Social Workers, Occupations, Oil Physics, Orientation, Part-Time 
Subjects, Personality, Philosophy, Physical Inspection and Measurements, Physi- 
ology, Principles of Acting, Psychology of Persuasion, Recreation and Play- 
ground Supervision, Review of World Literature, School Health, Scouting, Steel 
Guitar, Transportation, Violin, Voice Training, Weaving, Window Trimming. 


The Printing of the School Paper 

Another question which is receiving consideration on the part of many 
high school principals is that of printing of the school paper. Shall it be 
done by contract or by school printing plant? First of all, in consideration 
of this problem, must come the educational questions involved. Mr. H. A. 
Campion, Principal of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, is in splendid 
position to discuss this from intimate first-hand knowledge. What he has 
to say, therefore, is worthy of most careful consideration : 


Nearly every secondary school principal in the state of California has at one 
time or another been confronted with the task of deciding how the school paper 
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should be published. Should it be entirely a product of the school, printed in the 
school print shop, or should it be prepared in the school and the mechanics of 
printing be done on a contract basis with some outside printer? Several high 
school principals, printing teachers, journalism teachers and commercial printers 
have been contacted in an effort to determine the answer to this problem. It 
would seem that the question must be answered for three different situations as 
follows: 

I. The school that emphasizes vocational work and has a large vocational 
printing department in which actual projects are required for training. 
II. The smaller school in which there is no printing department or in which 

the printing department lacks extensive equipment. 

III. Includes those schools, large or small, in which the paper is not a 
regular publication but is issued from time to time as a project of the 
journalism classes and printing department. 

The advantages and disadvantages of printing the paper in the local school 

shop will be different for each of these three classes. 

In the case of Class One, there is no question but that the school paper 
should be printed by the printing class. In a trade school, or a large school 
emphasizing vocational work, where there are two or more printing instructors 
and where the emphasis is laid on preparing the students for actual jobs in the 
printing industry, the committee recommends without qualification the printing 
of the paper by the printing classes under such conditions. 

Class Two includes all of those schools publishing regularly a school paper, 
either daily, weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly, or at some other stated regular 
time, but which do not emphasize in their printing instruction the vocational 
phases of the work. Such print shops are set up for pre-vocational or exploratory 
work, or as a part of general education on an industrial arts basis rather than a 
vocational basis. The advantages of printing a paper in such a shop are as 
follows: 

(a) There is an opportunity to coordinate printing and journalism and to 
motivate much of the instruction in English, composition, printing, art, de- 
sign, etc. 

(b) It is far more desirable for the journalism department to have the school 
paper printed in the school plant because it is often difficult to carry out the 
development of principles of art and layout when the job is done under contract 
with a commercial printer. There is a tendency of the commercial printer to over- 
ride the wishes of the school department and to rush the job through in an 
attempt to make a little profit. Too often the commercial printer has been en- 
couraged to reduce his price because of the public school; “He is rendering a 
public duty.” It becomes very nearly a charity job with him. He cannot be 
expected to give it attention or to sympathetically assist in the development of 
new ideas under these conditions. 

(c) Among the disadvantages of attempting to print the paper in the school 
shop are these conditions: 

(1) The instruction in a print shop very often suffers because of the 
press and rush of getting out the school paper. The school 
paper is not an elastic enough project to make a good instruc- 
tional job. It is nearly always of the same general make-up; 
comes regularly on the same day or week; requires the entire 
resources of the printing class, consequently little actual teach- 
ing is done. 

(2) Too often the school shop is handicapped for lack of type faces 
and there is little or no opportunity for the development of a 
model paper. Some of the publications that come out of our 
schools and are called papers, are a disgrace. It is vicious to 
give young people the idea that they represent good printing or 
good design in the field of graphic arts. It would be far better 
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to send the paper out, under such conditions, and let a local 
printer do his worst; it could not possibly be as bad as many of 
the samples collected throughout the state, 

The consensus of opinion would seem to indicate that the paper should be 
printed in the school shop, if possible. All journalism teachers favor this when 
they can secure cooperation from the printing teachers. The printing teachers 
are not, however, unanimous in wanting the job. Too many of them feel that a 
school paper interferes with a good educational program. We question this and 
feel that a school paper can be made to fit in as a real situation in the printing 
industry and that a printing teacher awake to the best form of vocational train- 
ing will not lose the opportunity of working on a real job. 

Third: The school or department that publishes from time to time a little 
sheet does not present a problem. If there is a print shop in the school it cer- 
tainly should be made a part of that shop. Irregular in its date of publication 
as it is, it becomes a very simple matter to adopt it and fit it into the course of 
study of the printing department. 

At no place in the state is it felt that this problem is one of patronage of 
local firms. It is a job that no printer is very anxious to obtain. He makes but 
little money on it at best and he would gladly see it printed in the school shop. 

No attempt has been made to study the financial end of the problem, but the 
printing of a school paper by the school will, of course, result in a material 
saving to the student body. In fact, it means so much to a school that many 
student body organizations have themselves purchased linotype and printing 
presses and turned them over to the printing department to be used for in- 
struction and production of the student body publications. 


It is very plain that this study is preliminary. It should be followed, as 
Mr. Campion indicates, by more detailed study involving costs. With these 
facts in hand, the principal will then be in a position to act wisely in de- 
termining his own policy regarding this matter of printing the school paper. 


The Cost of an Education 


The principal is thinking constantly in terms of his annual budget, but the 
student is doing some thinking of finances also, for a great many young people 
are making their own way, even in high school, and the financial problem is a 
real and a very close one. After they have finished high school the problem 
becomes even more acute, for the cost of a college education constitutes a large 
item, even where the family income is materially above the average. If the 
student is so fortunate as to be living in the community where there is a junior 
college, he will be able to save a considerable sum during the time that he 
remains at home, and when he leaves home he must then face the financial cost 
of the last two years of his college course. Principals should be emphasizing 
this point with their students and emphasizing also with them the necessity of 
looking ahead and of planning ahead in preparation for these college years. 

The writer has recently collected some material from students who were 
formerly in attendance at the Chaffey Junior College and who are now attending 
college or university away from home. These data have to do with the financial 
outlay that they have found necessary: 




















Board and room.... $340.19 
Transportation ...... .- 51.04 
Clothes 52.68 
EE AS Ts ee 8.09 
Books 36.64 
Tuition, fees and expenses of that sort 192.59 
Miscellaneous 67.97 








The average of all the students reporting for the year......$749.20 
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Other studies have been made along the same line which show similar 


results. The writer submits the above figures all the more confidently because 
of this confirmatory evidence. 


The letters accompanying these student reports told of ways in which these 
young people were supplementing, through their own efforts, the aid which they 
receive from home. Several students wait on table. One young man took an 
automobile census. One young man is a chauffeur; another is a laboratory 
assistant. Several young ladies wait on table during the school year or during 
the summer. A young man is assistant camp director for the Boy Scouts during 
the summer, and builds and sells radios during the winter. A young woman 
reads papers at the university and earns money with the typewriter, typing term 
papers. Several students work in the students’ book store. A young woman 
takes care of children in the evening. A young man has playground work dur- 
ing the school year. 

Instances might be multiplied, but these examples show not only the nature 
of the work performed but the resourcefulness of the young people themselves. 
Instances of this sort are always illuminating, and if presented to high school 
and junior college students would encourage many as they face the hard prob- 
lem of working their way. This is a service any principal of any high school or 
junior college might well render to the students of his institution. These young 
people cannot have presented to them too strongly the great advantage of saving 
money and the opportunities open to the young people of America for making 
their own way, even while yet in school. 


Conclusion. It is to be hoped that work of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee may be enlarged and that a number of problems similar to those 
stated, or of different nature, but all of them involving the use of funds, 
may be undertaken and carried to completion. 


REPORT OF CLEARING HOUSE COMMITTEE 
(Northern Division) 


Members of Committee: Wm. Otto, Fresno; Geo. I. Linn, 
Manteca; J. E. Carpenter, Sacramento; Leroy Nichols, 
Turlock; J. O. Gossett, Oakdale, chairman. 


The Clearing House Committee (Northern Division) was instructed to 
gather data concerning the current practices and procedures of the day high 
school, the junior high school, and the continuation school (Part-Time). The 
committee will present printed copies of its reports for distribution at the annual 
convention in San Diego, April 14-16. 

The reports dealing with the junior high school and the day high school are 
similar in that the committee has prepared lists of schools active in the funda- 
mental interests of principals, named hereafter: 

Guidance 

Homogeneous grouping of students 
Improved instruction and supervision 
Curriculum revision and expansion 
Extra-curricular activities 

Equipment and buildings. 

The report concerning current practices and procedures in continuation high 
schools in California will concern itself with: 

1. The solution of the curriculum problem in these schools through 
the development of unit lessons directly related to the occupa- 
tions of the minors attending classes. 


2. A scheme for interchanging such lesson material between the 
different schools of the state. 


Aukwnd- 
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CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


If you want to hear some of the big 
educational leaders talk on subjects 
which are of interest to you, attend 
the Ninth Annual Conference of the 
California Educational Research As- 
sociation (Northern Section) to be held 
at State College, San Jose, California, 
April 25-26, and hear: 

Dr. E. D. Lee, Director of Voca- 
tional Education at the University of 
California, speaking on “The President 
Wants Facts.” Dr. Lee has just re- 
turned from the meeting in Washing- 
ton relative to the White House Con- 
ference. 

Dr. L. M. Terman, Professor of 
Psychology, Stanford University, re- 
porting on his recent study on “Status 
of Personality Testing.” 

Dr. E. K. Strong, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, speaking 
on “Research Regarding Vocation Op- 
portunities of Second Generation 
Japanese.” 

These are only samples of the inter- 
esting subjects to be discussed. The 
program will provide for general and 
sectional meeting on the important ed- 
ucation problems of today. Practical 
applications to meet the current needs 
will be considered in the discussions. 
Plans are being made for informal 
group luncheons, and annual banquet. 





THE CALIFORNIA CURRICU- 
LUM COMMISSION 


The State Curriculum Commission 
held its regular quarterly meeting in 
Los Angeles, January 24 and 25, 1930. 

The committee studying Safety Edu- 
cation submitted a report showing 
progress toward the development of a 
manual in safety. Material for use in 
the study of safety in junior and senior 
high schools was presented to the Com- 
mission and was referred to a commit- 
tee on secondary school curricula, of 
which Dr. Merton E. Hill is chairman. 
It is the hope of the Commission that 
a series of lectures may be presented 
at the various State Teachers Colleges 
during the summer by leaders from 
various parts of the United States who 


are interested jn the program of safety 
education, to instruct teachers in the 
development of a safety consciousness. 
Mr. Rudolph D. Lindquist was ap- 
pointed to serve as an additional mem- 
ber on the Safety Education committee. 

Having been requested by the State 
Board of Education to consider the 
matter of Pan-Pacific Relations in con- 
nection with the curriculum, a com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of Mr. 
Lindquist, chairman; Miss Salisbury, 
and Dr. Hockett, to study the matter. 

Copies of the course of study in 
aviation which was prepared for use 
in secondary schools by the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautical Ed- 
ucation and approved by the Commis- 
sion at its October meeting, were dis- 
tributed to the members in printed 
form, having been published by the 
Hartwell Publishing Company of 
Hollywood. 


A progress report was made by Dr. 
Hill for the committee on secondary 
school curricula. The committee was 
requested to give special attention to 
the development of a practical proced- 
ure in curriculum revision for second- 
ary schools, to be put into the hands 
of superintendents and principals. 





YALE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION ANNOUNCES NEW 
PLAN OF STUDY 


A new plan of study in the Depart- 
ment of Education of Yale University, 
to be introduced next fall, was recently 
announced by Professor Clyde M. Hill, 
chairman of the department. Under this 
plan, a group of graduate students, 
working for the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees, limited to fifty in number, will 
be selected with especial reference to 
their intellectual maturity and capacity 
for independent thinking. This group 
will be given freedom from conven- 
tional courses and credit requirements; 
will be completely separated from ex- 
tension or undegraduate students and 
will have at its disposal practically the 
full time of seven members of the fac- 
ulty—four professors, one associate, 
and two assistant professors. Addi- 
tional members of the Department of 
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Education and other departments of 
the Graduate School of the university 
will be available for work in special 
fields. 


The plan will allow extreme flexibil- 
ity of program and conditions imposed 
for the purpose of affording each stu- 
dent in the group the maximum of op- 
portunity to apply his time and abilities 
most advantageously. No student will 
be required to go through any routine 
of study covering what he has already 
mastered. A general seminar, enrolling 
approximately twenty-five students and 
from six to eight factulty members, 
will hold two-hour sessions each week. 
This seminar will help the student to 
achieve a unified understanding of the 
whole educational program, including 
the interrelation of its parts, and will 
be based on a comprehensive syllabus 
outlining the fundamental data and 
problems of educational philosophy, 
history, psychology, sociology, curri- 
cula, learning, instruction, supervision, 
organization, administration, financial 
support, and legal control, 


Fifteen teaching fellowships, ranging 
in value from $500 to $1,800, and 
totaling $15,600, will be available for 
suitable candidates in the Department 
of Education for next year. 





HARVARD ABOLISHES THE 
M.A. DEGREE 


The latest broadside against the over- 
crowding of graduate schools in the 
universities of the country is contained 
in the annual report of President Low- 
ell of Harvard, in which the abolition 
of the M.A. as a means of remedying 
the situation is urged. This would re- 
sult in the admission into the graduate 
school of only those students who 
were aiming at the doctorate degree, 
in order that more intensive effort 
could be made to concentrate on that 
group of students who were best suited 
to pursue scholarly research. 
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This would tend to place graduate 
work in the same category as the pro- 
fessional courses in the various depart- 
ments of the university. Upon receiv- 
ing his B.A. degree a student will have 
to decide whether he wishes to take a 
three-year course of study, leading to 
the doctorate, just as professional stu- 
dents have to do. No students would 
be admitted into the graduate schools 
unless they were properly qualified by 
their undergraduate work to pursue a 
three-year course of study. According 
to President Lowell the function of the 
graduate schools is to train scholars 
of the highest calibre and this would 
be better done by admitting only those 
students apparently capable of attain- 
ing something near that aim and elim- 
inating men with less ambitious mo- 
tives, 


Were this idea adopted to any con- 
siderable extent in the universities of 
the country it would affect most those 
training to be teachers in public and 
high schools. The M.A. degree has only 
a commercial value, the degree gener- 
ally being required by school boards for 
appointment to teaching positions in 
high schools. If the function of the 
graduate schools is to train scholars 
only, then it would seem that the un- 
dergraduate curriculum would need re- 
vision in order to take care of that class 
of students training to be teachers, or 
that special schools be formulated so 
that the undergraduate and professional 
needs of such students could be met 
within a reasonably short period of 
time. If this situation could be pro- 
vided for then the abolition of the 
M.A. degree would really achieve its 
aim of curtailing admissions into the 
graduate schools and of doing away 
with the tendency, as President Lowell 
puts it, to make a fetish of degrees, 
which in some of its effects is not un- 
like the counting of credits in courses, 
the evils of which are being contin- 
ually deplored.—Editorial in Columbia 
Spectator. 
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N. Y. UNIVERSITY DEDICATES 
NEW BUILDING TO SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


Archibald J. Cloud, president of the 
California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion, attended a two-day educational con- 
ference at the University of New York, 
February 28 and March 1, on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of a fine, modern, 
twelve-story skyscraper which is to be 
the home of the School of Education. 

“In the completion of this monu- 
mental structure,” says President Cloud, 
“Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown and 
Dean John W. Withers have brought to 
fulfillment a project long cherished by 
them. Our congratulations to them. 

“The series of addresses and discus- 
sions were memorable among the many 
great educational gatherings of our 
country. The program was replete with 
vigorous, optimistic utterances delivered 
by many of the most distinguished edu- 
cators in America.” 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A new book by the above title will 
be brought out by the Stanford Press 
in May. It is to be a symposium book 
by a group of California authors under 
the editorship of Professor William 
Martin Proctor of Stanford, and Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Practically every junior high school 
principal in the state contributed to the 
volume in the way of suggestions for 
topics to be treated and in other types 
of help given to the chapter authors. 
Every effort was made to have the 
writers present junior high school prac- 
tice rather than theory. The result is a 
volume that will become a handbook 
for junior high school administrators 
and teachers. 


California junior high schools have 
been making very rapid progress both 
in numbers and effectiveness during 
the past ten years. This symposium 
volume is both an evidence of that 
development and a contribution to 
further progress in the junior high 
school field, 


IF YOU LOVE WAR 


[F you love war, read July ’14, by Emil 

Ludwig (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.). 
Before you have finished the first eve- 
ning’s reading you will realize how lovely 
human character can be and how beauti- 
ful war is in the making, even when de- 
signed and planned by Christian gentle- 
men. But keep on reading. You may 
have a restless night, but no matter for 
that—you will know more when you 
have finished. 


And, if you love war, read also All 
Quiet on the Western Front, by E. M. 
Remarque, to realize how beautiful and 
lovely war is in its execution. These 
pictures will delight your imaginative 
and militaristic soul. They are sweet 
morsels of truth. 


But, if you hate war and despise its 
makers, both men and institutions, then 
read July ’14 and All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front to confirm the convictions of 
your intellect and to fortify your soul. 


July ’14 and All Quiet on the Western 
Front should be made universal text 
books. As required reading for high 
school students these books would push 
civilization further ahead in one genera- 
tion that Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King can do in 
a thousand years. They would have the 
further advantage of keeping the student 
awake. They might make youth sick, 
nauseated, both mentally and physically ; 
but, if that would serve as an emetic to 
spew out of the youth of today their in- 
herited distempers from noble ancestors, 
they would the sooner become robust and 
decent citizens of a more civilized world. 
When they had finished All Quiet on the 
Western Front they might soliloquize on 
the riddle that came to Tjaden on the 
battlefront when he asked, “Then what 
exactly is this war for?” and they might 
say, “Would they do this thing to me?” 


—EDpITor. 
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PROGRAM OF WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


SAN DIEGO, APRIL 17, 1930 
9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Ernest Carro_t Moore, President A. J. Cioup, Secretary 


. Origin and Purposes of Regional Associations 


Ernest Carro_t Moore, Los Angeles. 


Interrelations Bearing Upon the Curriculum 
a. Articulation. 
Speakers—A, C, Otney, Kentfield; Frank C. TuHomas, Fresno. 
b. Overlapping Courses. 
Speaker—Ra.pu Busu, Santa Monica. 
c. Effects Upon Curriculum Revision Program. 


Speakers—Wwm. M. Proctor, Stanford University; ArtHur GouLp, L. A. 
Business Session; Election of Officers 


Freshman Guidance Plans 
Speakers—Monroe E. Deutscu, University of California; D. K. Stronc, 


Stanford University; A. L. Fercuson, Principal, Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale. 


DINNER PROGRAM 
of the 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


L. P. Farris, Oakland High School, President 
Harry G. HanseEt, Part Time High School, San Francisco, Secretary-Treasurer 


Tuesday Evening, April 15 
U. S. GRANT HOTEL, SAN DIEGO 
6 P. M. 


I. Association Banquet 6:00-7:20 P. M. 




















II. Special Music (20 Minutes; 
III. Institutional Memberships in the Society of Secondary Education—Discussion 
led by Mr. Geo. C. Jensen, Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Schools, 
Sacramento (15 Minutes) 
IV. Report of Professional Growth Committee : 
Miss Helen Heffernan, Sacramento, Chairman (10 Minutes) 
V. Report of Anti-Fraternity Committee : 
Mr. Arthur Gould, Los Angeles, Chairman, Regional Working Committee in 
South ... (10 Minutes) 
VI. Report on New Requirements for High School Graduation: 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief Division of City Secondary Schools, Sacramentc 
VII. Progress at the University of California—Dean Baldwin M. Woods (25 Minutes) 
VIII. Report of Affiliation Committee—Dr. Merton E. Hill, Chairman; Principal 
Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, Ontario................ (25 Minutes) 
IX. General Discussion of Affiliation Problems (20 Minutes) 
X. Election of Officers and Agreement Upon Dues for Year, 1930-31......(5 Minutes 
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There’s no other trip quite like it. To 
New York—a glorious 5000-mile ocean 
cruise in 16 carefree days. Return by 
rail (your choice of routes) and it 
costs no more to return thru the 
northwest via the Canadian Rockies. 
Sail away on this new vacation ad- 
venture this summer. Your ship is one 
of the great electric fleet, the largest 
ships ever built in America. In the 
verandah Cafe you'll dance under 
tropic stars as you sail. You'll swim 
and play the days away with worry 
and cares a “million miles” behind. 
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(Loaf or play to your heart’s 
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ACROSS AMERICA” 
CIRCLE TRIP 


PANAMA CANAL, Havana, New York 


You'll visit historic Panama, pass 
thru the gigantic Panama Canal in 
daylight, spend happy hours in gay 
Havana. 


S. S. VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
AND CALIFORNIA 


Alternate in fortnightly service be- 
tween California and New York. All 
rooms are outside, many with baths. 
Children’s playroom with maid. Broad 
decks, gymnasium, swimming pools, 
etc. Roundtrip rates, one way by sea, 
one way by rail, $375 up First Cabin 
(after April 16) $235 up Tourist 
Cabin. Room and meals on steamer 
included in fare. 
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Main Road on the Grounds of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 








To Principals, Counselors, and Advisors: 


With the graduation season here, the task of advising seniors as to 
the institution offering the best possible training for their chosen life work, 
becomes the problem of the hour. 

With opportunities offered by colleges of the liberal arts, commerce, 
medicine, law, education, ete., you are doubtless familiar; with the oppor- 
tunities offered by colleges of art, possibly somewhat less so. 

The training necessary to produce a successful teacher of art is not a 
matter of guesswork, any more than is the training necessary to produce 
a good teacher of English, history, or mathematics. The State Department 
of Education prescribes the training to be taken by an intending teacher of 
art, and the California School of Arts and Crafts carries out to a letter 
the State’s instructions—including in its teacher-training course the re- 
quired academic and professional education courses, as well as the necessary 
technical training in the arts and crafts. 

Similarly, the training required to become a successful “commercial 
artist’, interior decorator, costume designer, etc., is not a matter of guess- 
work, but of following a carefully planned schedule, and here again the 
California School of Arts and Crafts offers complete and well-rounded 
courses of study in preparation for the ever-widening field of the Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

Principals, Counselors, and Advisors: Write today for our complete 
illustrated catalog, outlining courses and giving full information as to 
entrance requirements, tuition, faculty, etc. 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Broadway at College Avenue Oakland, California 



































ScHooL, PEopLE are invited to make Hotel 
Nash their headquarters while in Berkeley. 
Many have found THe NasH a convenient 


and comfortable hotel with excellent service , 


and quiet atmosphere; near the campus and 


_ all lines of transportation. 


HOTEL NASH 


2045 University Avenue near Shattuck 
In the Heart of Berkeley 


Under New Management 
MODERN — MODERATE RATES 
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WILLIAM TAYLOR 
HOTEL at Civic Center 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Dining Rooms 


555999959995 S5SSSSS55S95SS5S99FS5SSSSSSS99$ 
In 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the distinctive new 


WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL 


AT THE Civic CENTER 
featuring moderate rates: 
Single room with bath 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
Double room with bath 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 
Suites at proportionate prices 
Coffee Tavern 
Garage 





WOODS-DRURY CO. 
Operators 
. Also Operating 
Hotret WHITCOMB 
San Francisco 


James Woods, President 
Ernest Drury, Manager 
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A longer 


vacation 


—when you go 
Southern Pacific 


NortH and South and 
East, into every inviting 
corner of your own Pacific 
Coast, extend Southern 
Pacific’s smooth rails. 
And fast trains with every 
travel comfort relieve you 
of the strain of “getting 
there.” 


Overnight Pullmans to 
many points invite you to 
sleep as you ride, saving 
the daylight hours for 
play. 

Low summer roundtrip 
fares with 16-day return 
limits now on sale to Pa- 
cific Coast cities and re- 
sorts. A few examples of 
roundtrips from San Fran- 
cisco: 


Los Angeles . . . . $22.75 
Lake Tahoe . . . . 13.25 
Yosemite. . . . . 17.00 
Gen’! Grant Nat’! Park 18.25 
Sequoia National Park 24.40 
Portland . . . . . 36.00 


Low fares East on sale until 
Sept. 30. Return limit Oct. 31. 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 
Genl. Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


San Francisco 
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LA JOLLA 
BLUE SEA COTTAGES 


30 furnished housekeeping cottages—one 
block from beach. Reasonable daily, 
week-end or weekly rates. 


Write Blue Sea Cottage, La Jolla, California 
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BEACH HILL INN 


Best Location in Santa Cruz 
Two Blocks From Beach 
Two Blocks From Auditorium 


Near all activities but far enough to be 
quiet and restful. 


An elegant home rather than a hotel—good 
home cooked meals a specialty. 


Reasonable Rates. Write for Folder. 











~~ 
LOS ANGELES 





Convenience 


Comfort ~+2 Hospitality | 


You will appreciate the excellent service 
and moderate rates. The city’s most 
centrally locatel hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to all lead- 
ing shops, theatres, financial institutions 
and electric depots for all resorts. Start- 
ing point for parlor car tours. Com- 

plete ticket service for resorts 

and places of amusement. 
Garage adjoining. 
All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 


One Person - - $2.50, $3, $4 
Two Persons - - $3.50, $4, $5 


Unexcelled Food—Friendly Prices 


Frank Simpson, Jr., Director 


Hotel Savoy 


Sixth & Grand 






































cA thing of beauty” 


“By the suggestions you 
will get from examining 
the school annuals which 
we have printed, you may 
be abletohelp your 
school to issue an annual 
even better than those it 
has published hitherto... 
You are welcome to visit 

us Or write to us at 
any time. 














Lederer, Street & Zeus Co. 


Printers of School Annuals 


2161 Center Street 
Berkeley 


California 












































WI) suMMER SESSION 
at Berkeley 


ATTRACTIVE MONTHLY RATES 
TO TEACHERS ATTENDING 
- + = = SER See 





ON Ly one block from the U. C. Campus, the 
new Durant offers to summer session students the 
greater comforts of Berkeley's newest and finest 
hotel. Richly furnished guest rooms; dining room. Also attractive 
suites of bedroom, bath and sitting room or study. Exceptional 
comfort at average rates: $2.50 a day up; $50 a month up. - - 














WALLACE H. MILLER, '2!, Manager 


H OTEL... JU RANT BERKELEY 


DURANT near TELEGRAPH, ONE BLOCK from CAMPUS 
































FASHION . ART . SCHOOL 


SUMMER CLASSES$ JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 2, 1930 


HE FASHION ART SCHOOL is the only institution of its kind and scope in 

the West—co-operating with the Trade. Merchandising firms appreciate the 
fashion trained woman. As a Costume Designer for the dress industry, your oppor- 
tunities are unlimited. 

1. Costume Design—including Pattern Drafting, Draping, Tailoring and Evening Lectures 

on Historic Costumes and Appreciation. 
Millinery Making—including Blocking and Designing. Six weeks, $100. Two sessions— 
9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4:30 P. M., Monday to Saturday inclusive. 

. Interior Decoration—Monday and Tuesday, 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. Six weeks, $30. 

3. Costume Sketching and Design—including study of Period Design, Color Harmony, 
Pen and Ink Sketching, Designing for Individual Personalities. Wednesday evening 
lectures on Historic Costume and Art Appreciation. Six weeks, $75. Two sessions— 
9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. 

4. Batik—Friday afternoons, 1:30 to 4:30. Six weeks, $10. 

5. Fashion Illustration and Commercial Art—including Composition, Rendering of Differ- 
ent Techniques, Pen and Ink, Wash, etc., also Life Drawing and Lectures on Art 
Appreciation. Six weeks, $75. Two sessions—9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4:30, Monday 
to Friday inclusive. : 

6. Merchandising Stylist Course—Covers Store Styling, Buyer’s Co-ordinator, Factory 
Styling, Personal Stylist’s Course for Salespeople of Women’s Apparel; Stylist 
Training for one who works with the Customers or for a Customer. Six weeks, $100. 
Two sessions—9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4:30, Monday to Friday. 


SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE (Sutter and Van Ness Ave.) SAN FRANCISCO 
Make Early Reservation, Since All Classes Are Limited 
TELEPHONE ORpway 2120 BooKLet ON REQUEST 
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STATE PUBLICATION 
OF TEXTBOOKS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By 





Percy RoLanpD Davis, Eb. D. 


This study was made in the Graduate Division of the University of 
California in 1929-1930 as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion. It was approved by the Sub-Committee in charge, composed of 


PROFESSOR FRANK W. Hart, Chairman 
Proressor Gites M. Rucu 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NOEL KEys 
PROFESSOR HERBERT E. BOLTON 
PROFESSOR Rosert J. KERNER 


PRoFESSOR BALDWIN M. Woops 


For an estimate of the value of this thesis in the solution of the prob- 
lems of state publication of textbooks, reference is made to the statement 
of Professor Frank W. Hart to be found on page 392. | 








The thesis is published in brochure form by the California Society of 
Secondary Education. 


i I i dohivshenemeindeilbvadbuistbepeemeneasy $1.00 
Liberal discount on quantity orders. 


Write for quotation on quantity desired. 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


2163 Center Street, Berkeley, California 









































| JUST WHAT IS THE 
— WANTED— OBJECTIVE IN JUNIOR 
| 


Back Numbers of THE QUARTERLY : BUSINESS TRAINING? 
Vol. I. No. 1. October, 1925. Where Does the Emphasis Belong? 
fF . Vol, III, No. 1, October, 1927, In GENERAL Business SCIENCE by 
| Vol. III, No. 3, April, 1928. Jones and Bertschi, the authors build 
Vol. V, No. 2, January, 1930. their philosophy on the premise that 
| Will pay 50 cents a copy. All boys and girls are CONSUMERS 
| Write what you have. and CITIZENS and that some of 


them will be paid WORKERS. 


e ° 
General Business Science 
FOR SALE— gives all the necessary training for jobs 


on the junior level of employment, and 
in addition, opens up the whole field of 
; business for exploration and develops 
A few copies left; order the subject in accordance with Junior 
now if you desire a copy. High School objectives. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Write our nearest office for examination 
copy or descriptive literature 

CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATION The GREGG PUBLISHING 


2163 CENTER STREET COMPANY 
Berkeley, Calif. New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London 














The NEW | 
volumes POCKET CLASSICS 


containing 
RE the ideal series for meeting all the modern require- 
48 ments in the study of English literature. The twenty- 
e four new volumes published this spring make it possible to 
titles follow closely the program outlined by the College Entrance 


t Examination Board. 
Unif orm This unexcelled series features: 


P rice Modern Editing Superb Binding 
$ 6 0 Distinctive Type Page Abundant Illustrations 
° Combination Volumes 
TEACHERS SAY: 
“Your New Pocket Classics, Irving’s Sketch Book, as an example, are the best I 


have seen. The print is excellent, the illustrations very attractive, and the notes ample.” 
Miss Dora Guotson, Memphis, Tennessee. 


“The series are the most attractive and practical that I have seen.” 
Miss Evetyn Frisste, Iola, Wisconsin. 


“I find the explanatory notes very satisfactory and the illustrations are truly 
delightful.” 
Miss Marcaret K. LiInewan, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


, 350 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 























NEW TYPE TEXTBOOKS 


ARALLEL with the development of new type examination or objective 
tests which are proving so useful in modern schools has come the 
development of new type textbooks. 


These new type textbooks are similar to the objective tests in having 
their content and method based on scientific investigation and exhaustive 
experimentation prior to publication. The new type text is very different 
from the traditional texts that were based purely on the opinion and authority 
of the author or on an accumulation of the opinions of teachers assembled 
without scientific investigation. The differences between the new books 
and the old are always interesting and sometimes they are startling to 
conservatives who resent changes in the traditional subjects. To mention 
only one difference among many it is noticeable that in an effort to enrich 
the content and make it more meaningful the new type texts are decidedly 
longer than their predecessors; but, because of the method of treatment, 
these longer books are all more interesting to the pupil and more helpful 
to the teacher than the dry, terse, summarized texts of the past. 


All new books and all of the good new books are by no means of the 
new type. The preparation of such a text requires years of investigation 
and experimentation and a preliminary investment of many thousands of 
dollars. On account of these severe requirements it may be several years 
before texts of the new type will be available in some subjects. 


The list of new books that could properly be called of the new type is 
not very long. A few of the best that meet the new requirements in every 
way are Rugg’s AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION, and CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS IN THE MODERN 
WORLD, Caldwell and Curtiss INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE, 
Betz’s ALGEBRA FOR TODAY, and Gray and Jenkins’s LATIN FOR 
TODAY, published recently by Ginn and Company. Teachers interested 
in any of these subjects are invited to write Ginn and Company for further 
information about the books and the studies on which they are based. 


CAWAS 


GINN AND COMPANY 
45 Second Street 


San Francisco 











